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A NEW SERIAL. 


We shall commence in our next number a new serial Story, 
entitled 


CAPTAIN BRAND, 


OF THE 
SCHOONER “CENTIPEDE, 
A PIRATE OF. EMINENCE IN THE WEST INDIES; 


His Loves and Exploits, 


TOGETHER 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SINGULAR MANNER BY 
WHICH HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 


By LIEUTENANT HENRY A. WISE, U.5.N. 


- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


C. PARSONS AND A. LUMLEY. 


Harper's WEEKtY is now the cheapest advertising medium in 
the country. Price 50 cents per line. 


We engrave herewith a portrait of Hicks, al:as Johnsor, whe is now ir custoay on a charge 
Se | of having murdered the Captain and two of the crew of the E A. Johnson. We also give an en- 
——-/E=r Ms gtaving of the sloop in question, and on page 200 pictures of her deck and cabin, which were 
— probably the scene of the awful tragedy. 
The following account of the tragedy we abridge from the daily papers. 


When the E. A. Johnson left the foot of Spring Street, on the 15th instant, she had on board the follow- - 

ing-named persons: George Burr, captain; William Johnson, mate: Smith Watts and Oliver Watts, hands 
— = = The Watts boys were old acquaintances of the captain, and lived in Islip, Long Island, in Mr. Burr's imme- 
: eee ae ee ees diate neighborhood. Johnson, the suspected party, was a married man, and lived at 129 Cedar Street. He 
a oe if : 3 = had never been on board the vessel before, and was employed by the Captain a few hours previous to sailing 
SSS =F — x ae The object of the voyage was well known to all on board, and all were aware that the Captain had quite « 
: snug sum of money on board From an oyster dealer at Fulton Market Captain Burr had received $300, 
—- ; —— and when he arrived at Keyport Messrs. Barnes & Simmons placed in his hands about $500 more. The roy- 


j\ ALBERT W. HICKS, ALJAS WILLIAM JOHNSON, THE SUPPOSED MURDERER. 
i 
| 
; | | THE “E. A. JOHNSON” MYSTERY. 


cm age to Keyport passed off without any incident worth noticing. On Sunday, the instant, the sloop set 
sail from Keyport on her trip te Deep Creek, Virginis, where she was to take in a cargo of oysters for plant- 
: ing, and return to Keyport with all possible dispatch. What terrible and bloody work transpired on board 
: : . —= — from that time up to Wednesday morning is best known, perhaps, to William Johnson, for he appears te be 
the only one of the crew who is now alive tg tell the tale of 
The next thing that is positively known concerning the sloop after her departure from Keyport is her col- 
= = SS lision with the schooner John B. Mather, Captain Nickerson, about half past three or fonr o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. The sloop was then sailing in the direction of New York, while the schooncr was go- 
ing in an opposite direction, bound for the Delaware Breakwater. 


THE COLLISION 

occurred off the tail of the West Bank, and was no doubt the result of ignorance or fright on the part of the 
steersman of the sloop. When within three hundred yards of each other the course of the sloop was sud- 
denly changed, and her head was directed full against the schooner’s quarter. Every effort was made by 
Captain Nickerson to avoid the collision, but in vain, so unexpected was the movement on board the sloop, 
= = is The schooner was cut down to within eight inches of the water's edge; but fortunately her commander was 
== = able to keep her afloat until she arrived at Quarantine, where she was taken in tow by a steamboat and con- 
== = = = veyed to this city. In conversation with our reporter on Wednesday afternoon, Captain Nickerson stated 
SS : = = ee = that the sloop had only one man on deck at the time of the collision, and that he never uttered a word dur- 
ing the time the vessels were together. The sloop drifted to leeward, and as her stern swung around a yaw! 
boat could be detected hanging from the davits. On his arrival in the East River, some hours after the col- 
lision, Captain Nickerson raw the E. A. Johnson lying at Fulton Market slip, and immediately identified 
== her as the sloop that had caused such damage on board his vessel; besides, a quantity of rigging left om 
—— - , = | eT — hoard of his vessel in the collision, corresponding with that missing from the sloop, reduced the identity al- 
SS =! most to a certainty. He immediately gave information ot the matter to Captain Weed, and an important 

| : link in the chain of circumstantial evidence against the accused was thus secured. 


THE DISCOVErY OF THE SLOOF 


in her dismantled condition, after the collision, was first made by Captain Sistare, of the fishing schooner 
Telegraph. The E. A. Johnson was then drifting in the lower bay, about midway between Coney Island 
and Sandy Hook. Ter sails were all down and hanging in the water, her bowsprit and cut-water carried 
away, and her general appearance denoting an abandoned wreck. The Telegraph immediately bore down 
for the wreck, and just as she was coming alongside the steamboat Ceres, Captain Downs, came up, and 
the crews of both vessels boarded the sloop together. The sight that presented itself on board the & A. 
Johneon was truly sickening. The entire deck on the starboard side was covered with blood, while here 
and there the presence of several locks of matted hair showed too plainly that they were gazing upou the 
theatre of some mysterious and dreadful tragedy. The condition of things around the companioa-way and 
down in the cabin confirmed their worst fears. It was evident that the crew had been murdered, their 
bodies dragged te the rail, and thrown overboard. The marks of bloed upon almost every article of furni- 
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THE SLOOP “E. A. JOHNSON,” AS FIRST DISCOVERED. 
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ture, together with the tossed condition of the clothing 
and bed-clothes, led to the impression that the work of 
murder had immediately been preceded by that of robbery. 
Every closet, cupboard, aud. place of deposit seemed to 
have been ransacked, judgiiig from the marks of blood 
and tossed condition of the contents. Fully satisfied in 
their own minds that some horrible tragedy had taken 
place on board, they promptly started for New York, 
bearing with them the dismantled sloop, 


The police were set on the trail at once, and we 
give the account of the arrest in the words of officer 
Nevins: 

THE ARREST. 

Captain Smith and myself left the city on Thursday, 
in the twelve o'clock train of the Long Shore Railroad, 
for Stonington and Providence. ‘The same afternoon we 
arrived at Stonington, and wenton board the Stonington, 
boat Commonueealth, to make inquiries for a sailor man, 
his wife, and child, The boat arrived that morning about 
two o'clock, and of course our only chance of getting trace 
of the murderer was from the officers of the boat. We 
heard of several women with children, but they did not 
answer the description; so we waited until nine o'clock 
that night, when Mr. Howard, the baggage-master, ar- 
rived in the Boston night train. Iegave us information 
of two or three different women who stopped on the route 
between Stonington and Boston, The description of one 
party, of a man, woman, and child, who stopped at Can- 
ton, Massachusetts, was so near, that on the arrival of 
the boat from New York, at two o'clock on Friday morn- 
ing, we left in the train which carried forward her pas- 
sengers. On arriving at Canton, however, we found that 
the woman was not the one we were in search of, so we 
immediately returned to Providence, being satisfied that 
thé murderer could not have taken the Stonington route. 
In Providence we called upon Mr. George Billings, de- 
tective officer, who, with several other officers, cheerfully 
rendered us every assistance. We drove around the city 
to all the sailor bearding-houses, and té all the railroad 
dépdts, questioning baggage-masters and every one likely 
to give us information, but conld get no satisfactory clew, 
60 we concluded that they had probably come by the Fall 
River route, and Captain Smith went cown to the steam- 
boat Bradford Durfee to make inquiry there. The deck- 
hand remembered that on the. previous morning a sailor 
and a little sore-eyed woman and child came up with 
them, and asked him if he knew of any quiet boarding- 
house, in a retired purt of the city, where he could go for 
a few weeks. He told him that he did not, but referred 
him to a hackman, who took him off to a distant part of 
the city. The hackman was soon found, and at cnce 
recollected the circumstanées, and where he had taken 
the party. It was then arranged, to guard against acci- 
dents, that the hackman should go into the house, and 
inquire of the landlady if this man was in, pretending 
that two of the three quarter dollars which he had given 
him were counterfeit. He went there, and the landlady 
told him that the man was not in, but would be in that 
night. Arrangements were then made for a descent upon 
the house at two o'clock on Saturday morning. At this 
hour I knocked at the door, and at first the landlady did 
not seem inclined tolet mein. I told herI was an officer 
who had arrested the hackman for passing counterfeit 
quarters, and as he had stated that he got them from the 
sailor, I had come to satisfy myself of the truth of the 
story. She opened the door, and we went up to this 
man's room, some seven or eight of as, and found him in 
bed apparently asleep. I woke him up, and he imme- 
diately began to sweat—God, how he did sweat! I 
charged him with passing counterfeit money, because I 
did not want his wife to know what the real charge was. 
We got his baggage together, and took him with it to 
the watch-house. I searched him, and found in his 
pocket the silver watch, since identified as Captain Burr's, 
also, his knife, pipe, and among the rest, two smal! can- 
vas bags, which have since been identified as those used 
by the Captain to carry his silver. In his pocket-book 
was $121, mostly in five and ten dollar bills of the Farm- 
ers’ and Citizens’ Bank of Brooklyn. There was no gold 
in his possession. I didn’t take his wife's baggage, 
and I felt so bad for her that I gave her $10 of the mon- 
ey. Poor woman! as it was she cried bitterly, but if she 
had known what her husband was really charged with it 
would have been awful. I took the $6 from the land- 
lady that he had paid in advance, because I didn't know 
but the money might be identified. When we got him 
to the watch-house, I told him to let me see his hans, 
for if he was a counterfeiter, and not a sailor, as he rep- 
resented, I couldtell. We turned up his palms, and said, 
** Those are sailor's hands." I said ves, and they are big 
ones, too; and then I told him I did not want him for 
counterfeiting, and he replied, ‘I thought as much." 
So I up and told him what he was charged with, and he 
declared upon his soul that he was innocent, ana knew 
nothing of the matter, and was never on the sloop. i 
don't think his wife knew any thing aboutit Some time 
before he had picked up a yacht, and was to get $30) 
salvage, and when he came home so flush with money he 
told his wife he had got the prize money. I asked him 
if he would go on to New York quietly with us, or stay 
in jail ten or fifteen days for a requisition. He said he 
would go with us, and we started at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He behaved so cool and indifferent that I at one 
time almost concluded we had mistaken our man. At 
the New London dépét there was an immense crowd of 
people waiting to see the prisoner, and, when we went 
through the crowd, they cried out, “ There's the murder- 
er; lynch him—lynch him!" I teld him that I would 
shoot the first man who touched him. At every station 
after that, as we came through,.there were large crowds 
curious to see the prisoner. 

VISIT OF THE PRISONER'S WIFTF. 

The Herald reporter says, on Monday 26th: 

The desire on the part of thousands to get a glimpse 
of the suspected murderer was so great that the Second 
precinct station house, in which the prisoner was con- 
fined, was thronged all day yesterday with an anxious 
and excited cfouwd. Among the visitors was Johnson's 
wife, who arrived in the city at an early hour, in com- 
pany with her infant child, and had an interview with 
her husband. When informed of the real charge pre- 
ferred against the prisoner, she seerned very excited, 
and exclaimed, **I thought it would be so." The large 
amount of money that the prisoner was possessed of when 
he started from New York had created a suspicion in ler 
mind that all was not right, but still she had no idea that 
her husband would resort to such monstrous means in 
order to acquire it. When brought down stairs to sce 
the prisoner she seemed much affected, and wept bitter! y. 
The prisoner, too, appeared slightly moved, and tried to 
smooth over matters to her satisfaction by a¢suring her 
that there was no truth whatever in the charge preferred 
against him; but she evidently did not believe his state- 
ment, and took her leave of him in a manner which showed 
that there was considerable doubt in her mind as to his 
innocence. 


THE VISIT OF TIIF CORONER. 

Abont one o'clock Coroner Schirmer paid a visit to the 
prisoner. Captain Weed, in order to take the prisoner 
unawares, introduced the official by saying that he was 
the Coroner who had hell an inquest upon the body of 
Captain Burr, wi:o had be@n found murdered the day 
previously, The anuounceni ut that one of the bodies 


had been found produced but little effect upon the pris- 
ouer. Ile merely said ** Yes,” in an inquiring tone, and 
then relapsed {nto his former state of silent indifference. 
His impertusBable manner could not have been natural. 
An innocent man could not have displayed such extraor- 
dinary coolness under such trying circumstances, The 
Coroner was shocked at the audacity of the fellow, and 
went up stairs, declaring he never saw any thing like it 
in his life. 

CAPTAIN BURRS WIFE. 

It was understood yesterday that Captain Burr's wife 
was so shocked at the news of the tragedy that she was 
rendered speechless. She has hardiy uttered a word 
since she received the tad tidings of the probable mur- 
der of her husband, and is so low that the physician in 
attendance gives it as his opinion that she will sink un- 
der the blow. 
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THE SEIZURE OF MIRAMON’S 
STEAMERS. 

W* give on page 204 a beautiful pictur: 

of the seizure of the steamers J/iramon 
and Murguez by the United States sloop ot war 
Saratoga in the harbor of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
The circumstances of the scizure were very 
simple. ‘These two vessels were fitted out at 
Havana, in Cuba, as auxiliaries of the Church 
party in Mexico, and were dispatched by sym- 
pathizers with Miramon to assist in the assault 
on Vera Cruz: unfortunately for them, they 
declined to show their colors, when required to 
do so by the ships of war lying 1n the harbor, 
and when accosted by our countrymen actually 
fired upon them After this, of course, there 


war as pirates. 

' A telegraphic dispatch to the Associated Press 
states that, when the fight began, thes¢ vesscls 
showed Spanish colors. If this be so, it will 
complicate matters very gravely.. They were 
not regular Spanish ships of war, but may have 
been privateers under the Spanish flag—fitted 
out by Santa Anna, Escandon, and other friends 
of the Church in Mexico. 

_ The general impression of people in this coun- 
try is that the seizure will do no harm. The 
proceedings of Otway, the late british Minister 
in Mexico, and Gabriac, the French Minister, 
have. been such that it is not amiss that the 
Mexicans should be shown, beyond doubt, how 
this country feels with regard to the pending 
civil war in their country. Good may result, 
sooner or later, from this emphatic announce- 
ment of the sympathies of the United States 
with the liberal party. 

It must always be remembered by Americans 
that the contest now pending in Mexico is mere- 
ly the old story—the fight between the privileged 
class, which is the Church, and the people For 
two centuries the Church in Mexico has been 
acquiring deminion, power, wealth, influence, 
and capaq@y. The Church property, at the 
¢present time, is worth at least $250,000,000— 

which, at only 5 per cent., represents an annual 
income of §12,506,00, nearly twice as much us 
the whole national revenue. Besides the pow- 
er which such enormous wealth imparts, the 

Church party possess, over their adversarics, 
the incalculable advantage of a perfect and 
thorough organization spreading throughout the 
republic, from Sonora to the borders of Guate- 
mala, and throughout society from General 
Miramon’s houschold to the hut of the poorest 
haif breed. ‘To these two overwhelming ad- 
vantages the Church adds the vast power de- 
rived from superstition Even among an edu- 
cated and enlightened people the power of the 
clerzy is so great that very few persons can ven- 
ture to contena against ‘t: what must that 
power be among a peopi, ignorant anddegraded, 
and accustomed to delezate t. the duty 
of thinking for them? ‘This 1s tn. itat of 
the Church party in Mexico: money, vizanize 
tion, and superstition. These three main 
their supremacy. 

On the other hand, the popular party is 
based, at bottom, on the well-known princi 
ples of democracy. We do not propose to be. 
come the apologists of the Juarez Government, 


tionalists of Mexico: many of their measures 
seem to us very ill advised. But the radical 
idea which underlies their organization is sim- 
ply the democratic principle, as opposed to 
privileges, monopolies, and voligarchies of any 
kind. In practice, for instance, the Constitu- 
tionalists object to the setting apart of the best 
portions of the country for the use of the 
Church; to the main-morte system ; to the ex- 
emption of Church property from seizure and 
taxes; to each and all the personal and real 
privileges and exemptions enjoyed by the Mex- 
ican clergy. Their hope of success depends 
on the development of intelligence among the 
Mexican people. 
and enlightened people a theocracy is impossj- 
ble. And whenever the Mexicans become en- 
lightened and intelligent the Church party will 
fall; till then its chances are the best. 

We have said that this was an old story. 
The same fight has been fought out in several 
States of the Union in some shape or other— 
for instance, in Massachnsetts and South Car- 


olina: it has been waged to an end in France. 


was nothing for it but to make them prizes of 


or to justify every act of the so-called constitu- . 


Among a truly intelligent 


Spain, and Germany; but perhaps our neigh- 
bor, Canada, affords the best modern parallel, 
and a study of the Canadian problem is in- 
structive to students of the history of Mexico. 

Lower or Eastern Canada was first settled 
two hundred years ago by intense Cathulics, 
nuns, friars, and priests leading the way, and 
a special ordinance of the French monarchy 
forbidding the landing. of Protestants in the 
colony Upper or Western Canada was set- 
tled within a hundred years by strong Church 
of England men, among whom Episcopali- 
an bishops and priests were almost as pow- 
erful as the Roman Catholic clergy were in 
the Eastern Province. Each set of ceclesias- 
tics with the sagacity which marks the priest- 
hood o* dominant Churches, proceeded to anch- 
or itself and make sure its power by acquiring 
land. In the Eastern Province the most fer- 
tile and promising portions of the coumtry were 
secured by monks, nuns, priests, and ecclesi- 
astical corporations Of the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal, and of the richest counties of 
Lower Cunada, at least one half was, one bun- 
dred years ago, and 1s still, owned by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church The Church of En- 
gland pursued the same policy im the Western 
province, vast cracts of land were set apurt as 
*“Clorgy Reserves” and reetc ry domains. ‘Thir- 
ty years ago the powei of ea lh Church, in its 
separate province uppeared to rest cn a basis 
of uajre.nabie scrength was remarked by 
a sagucious traveler thar even Spain, at the 
time when Carlus the Vhird was forced to strike 
down the Jesuits te save himself, was not so 
thoroughiy in the hands of priests as the Can- 
adas in 1830. 

At the very time this remark was made the 
seeds of the inevitable cortlict had been sown, 
and the .germ was coming oj In Uj per or 
Western Canada the mone. «1 of the Epis- 
copal Church was smail, gna racticgcaye- 
less; education became general, and the scyools 
were independent of **the Church © The edn- 
sequence was the growth of a powerful body of 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, ana other 
sects, among whom the dominant Churcn was 
rezarded with envy and hatred. ‘These svon 
outnumbered the members of the established 
Church, and commenced a ciusade a_ainst 
‘*Clergy Reserves” and Rectorics. The con- 
flict was lons and severe, but the issue could 
not be doubiful. The plea of *‘ vested rights” 
has never stood in the way of a popular reform, 
orsprotected a palpable abuse from abatement. 
A day came when *‘the Church” was thorough- 
ly beaten, and the vast tracts of lind which had 
been set apart as the appana,e of the establish- 
ed Church of Upper Canada were wresied from 
their owner and devoted to secular and educa- 
tional purposes. ‘Thus ended, after a contlict 
of a quarter of a century. the fight between 
hierarchical privilege and democracy in the 
Western Province. 

In Canada East the case was different. From 
the very first settlement of the Vrovince the 
Papal priests had sagaciously monopolized the 
teaching of youth. They spent their money 
lavishly in the establishment ana maintenance 
of colleges, seminaries, and bearding-schools, 
at which boys and girls could be educated at a 
far less cost than was possible at private insti- 
tutions. ‘This judicious outlay secured genera- 
tion after generation of devout Churchmen, who 
would rather have died than suffered an assault 
upon their Mother Church, and who decmed it 
a sacred duty to increase the means of that 
Church by every possible method. The supcrior 
management of the Roman Catholics in Lower 
Canada is evident from the fact that, notwith- 
standing the grave injury inflicted on the best 
interests of the Province by the monopoly of 
real property in the hands of the Church, no 
party of any standing has ever proposed a cru- 
sade aguinst its overzrown ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations. Churches, seminaries, colleges, nun- 
neries, and bishoprics acquire property by de- 
vise. gift, and puichase; they can not sell an 
“Hes ve oa swelling their estate and their 
in.ome trom rear to year; but so judiciously 
have they «rameu sh people at their schools, 
that no on? but a stray erence here and there 
ever complains of the abuse. and ™ all ontward 
appearance they are to-day stronger than ever. 

Mexico occupies a miidle, positon between 
Canada East and Canada West. As ti tlie 
furmer, the priesthood of Mexico have securea 
the best land in the country , but as in the lat- 
ter, they have neglected the necessary precau- 
tion of training the people, at their own ex- 
pense, to believe that the azgrandizement of the 
Church is the gain of the country. Hence the 
conflict which has not yet commenced in Lower 
Canada is in full vigor in Mexico, and the re- 
sult must of course be what it has been in Spain, 
France, Germany, and Canada West. A time 
e, sooner or later, when the clergy will 


time, the part which the United 
be & very delicate one. 
It will never do to try to bully the Mexicans. 
They will no more stand foreign hectoring than 
ourselves, « If we were to land an army to sup- 
«port Juarez to-morrow, every Mexican would 
rally round Miramon, and no right-minded per- 
son could censure the proceeding. All the 
talk which we hear about conquering Mexico 


| people will despoil the Church 
originally robbed them. 


is pure nonsense. We could not conquer Mex- 
icv if we tried, and the worst misfortune that 
could befall us would be to do so, and to have to 
deal with the country afterward. The truc pol- 
icy of the United States is stand by and look on 
quietly, waiting for Providence to fulfil] Lis 
ends at the appointed season: evincing our 
sympathies on proper occasions, not obtrusively 
so as to vex Mexican pride, but discreetly so us 
to let our opinion have its fair weight with in- 
telligent Mexicans. Mexi o has great capaci- 
ties; immense mineral wealth; great agricul- 
tural resources; fair industrial capacity; a 
moral and quiet people; a good internal sys- 
tem of law; a comparatively small debt. <As 
soon as the irrepressible conflict is ended, she 
will’take her place worthily among the nations 
of the wotld, and will become a useful, power 
ful, and friendly neighbor. 


BRADY’S PORTRAIT OF WASII- 
INGTON IRVING. 

MANY rezrets were expressed, on the death of 
the la‘e Washington Irving, that he had left no 
po: trait with which his triends were satisticd, 

For wiuny years of his life Mr. Irving had re- 
fused to sit for his po:trait, and his relatives and 
friends said that in early life pictures had not leen 
satisfactory to him. Literary institutions, histor- 
icul societies at home and al.road, had in vain so- 
licited his portrait. This aversion seennd tnecn- 
queratle. Reeently a lady, a relacive of tle 
family, who has been alisent in Eurepe several 
Vvears, much to the surprire of his family, suid she 
had a small daguerreotype taken of Mr. Irving 
previous to her departure for Europe. It was a 
geod likeness; and fiom this, after infinite lator 
und expense, a fine photograph his ot.tuined 
vy Mr. Brady of this city, and a portrait in oil on 
canvas His fiiendls and nearest relatives are de- 
lighted wath it. and pronounce it perfect. 

The many admirers of the great Washington 
irving car now have an opportunity of gracing 
their libraries by a porirait pronounced excellent. 
The genial smile is peculiarly his own; and the 
fave expresses all the humor, genins, and human- 
ity belonging to his character. Mr. brady is cer- 
tainly indefatigable in his professiom, and deserves 
the popularity he enjoys. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 
To the Editor of Iarper's Wi ek'y: 
Sraincs Mirch 14, 1890, 

I OBSERVED in your Weed/y, dated March 3, 
a drawing of the ‘*Sea-Serjxnt.”’ I thought it 
might interest vou to know that a tsh corres; ond- 
ing in every particular but ore was stranded on 
the sea beach at ‘Turk’s Island, I believe, in 1835. 
I am not certain of the year. Mr. George Gibbs, 
who is something of a naturalist, saw it, und he is 
still residing at ‘Turk’s Island. The only differ- 
ence I can discern is, that the one / saw at ‘Turk’s 
Island had over the head and for some distance 
adown the sides of the beck beautiful protuber- 
ances like silver studs—not plain studs, but of 
raised work. Ido not remember the length, but 
it was exhibited for a day or two by the colored 
man who found it, and then thrown back into the 
sea. I recollect feeling surpri-ed that no one took 
the trouble to stuff it, for it was perfectly sound. 
Whether those protuberances were peculiar to the 
female, or whether it was very young and after- 
ward would lose them, is a doult. It was very 
beautiful, and had a bright silvery appearance 
from the mouth to the tip of the tail. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Susan Eviza Leeps. 


THE LOVNUGER. 


ALL THE BLUE BONNETS OVER TIIE BORDER. 


Tue letter which the Lounger published last 
week, written ly ** The Lady in the Blue Bonnet,” 
and addre-sed to the dear young lady who “ gig- 
gled and gabLled” at the rehearsal of the Philbar- 
nionic Concert, has brought upon the Lounger a 
clo. d of notes, some of which he publishes, that the 
merits of the case may be Jail fairly Lefore the 
great Public. 

‘There is evidently a profound difference in the 
opinions upon this momentous topic. It is a ques- 
tion of manners, indeed; buat those who would not 
regard the Lounger’s opinion (alas!) may perhaps 
give heed to Burke, ** the one name, greatest of 
ali,’ as Mr 9’Gorman said in his glowing speech 
the other mht at the St. Patrick's dinner, as he 
touched with tight ana music the fame of the great 
Irish orators. Ii the Hib Court of Manners, Ad- 
dison, J., hear what Burke, C. J.. from the High- 
est Court of Social Law, gives in evidence. You 
will find it recorded in his first letter on a Regicide 
Peace : 

‘* Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by 
a constant, steady, uniform, insensille operation, 
like that of the air we breath in.” 

Therefore you will pardon to a Lounger the 
space he allows for the discussion of the subject. 
Besides, it concerns the hearing of music, and a:l 
good citizens are interested that good music shall 
be heard. It is not rates of interest, nor the laws 
of supply and demand in trade, that radically con- 
trol society. Society is composed of men and wo- 
men, and they are influenced by ideas—what we 
call interest is only an idea. Society ix the globe. 
The Hindoo philosophers are satistied that it rests 
upon an elephant, whe stands upon a tortoise. 
‘There are men who are perbaps Wiser, and wh» be- 
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lieve that it rests nowhere, but is forever support- 
ed by invisible, divine forces. Seltisuness is the 
tortoise, going upon its Lelly. Many people can 
un lerstand that its shell may be strong enough to 
support an elephant; and perhaps the elephant 
holds the globe, But the theory is insufficient. 
The-unseen things are the strong things in this 
world, as in all life— 

But the Lounger must cut himself short to make 
room for his correspondents. 


Sin,—lIs this a free country, orfs it not? If! 
buy a ticket to a concert, have I the right to enter 
the hall, or have I not? To take a seat, or not? 
If I have, have I surrendered my liberty of speech 
by the purchase of my ticket? If I hire a room 
at a hotel, haven't [I an undoubted right to bang 
my boots down at the door, when I go to beil, if I 
want to, or to sing and shout, if I chuose to? In 
the name of justice have I not purchased the right 
to that room, and are my arms to be paralyzed and 
my lungs obstructed by som body ‘whom I should 
certainly kick if | met him in the passage? If a 
** Lady in the Blue Bonnet,” whom | know nothing 
about, except that she is probally a frowsy, pee- 
vish old maid, doesn’t li'.e the Philharmonic re- 
hearsals, let her stay at home. I like em, and I 
don’t see why people shou'd be gagged at ‘em. If 
she doesn’t want to hear peopic talk, let her go 
to the deaf-mute church, up in something street. 
It'll be still enough for her there, probably: and 
they want more money. They have a delit, poor 
things! and they are selling prints of the church 
to help pay it off Now mark my words, Mr 
Lounger. / don't believe this lidy (she calls herself 
sv) in a blue bonnet has bought u single copy of that 
picture to help uly the poor deaf-mutes. Of course 
not; such people neverdo. ‘Ihey comptain, in the 
meanest, most selfish way, of being deprived cf 
hearing music at a paltry concert, simply because 
they've paid for it! They want their money's 
worth—that's the whole story. 

For my part I'm sick of this twaddle about 
hearing music. By Ileavens! it’s enough to make 
a patient man jump eut of his skin to hear these 
people goon. There are at least sixty instruments 
— sixty instruments, Mr. Lounger, banging and 
twanging and blurting and roaring, enough to 
bring the house down, and because some innocent 
and lovely girl uses her unquestionalle right, as a 
being in civilized society, to speak—ves, Sir—to 
speak, to whisper, to express her opinion, or her 
emotion, or to make a suggestion, in tones more 
or less loud (as if she could be heard even if she 
bawled out in the midst of that tremendous din !), 
why, som-thing in the guise of humanity must 
thereupon complain piteously, as if the lovely and 
innocent girl had committed an enormity! I do 
not dure to trust myself to speak of such conduct 
as it deserves, or to characterize such a mean, mis 
erable, contemptible, imbecile, disgusting, loath- 
some proceeding as itrichly :erits. I pass it over, 
with this one word of exhcrtation to the person 
who wears a Llue boonet: Just mind your own 
business. I don't complain of vour coming to hear 
the music, an! I'll thank vou not to row alout my 
talking if I want to. Suppese that I choose to? 
Probably you have a husband* (poor fellow !), and 
I inclose my card. 

Yours, Mr. Lounger, 
Vestvits Jones, 
Midshipman, U.S.N. 


Dear Locxcer,—This is between us—but do 
you know the real history of the letter signed * The 
Lady in the Blue Bonnet,” which vou published 
last week? it's very good, and this it is: 

You sce it isn’t a woman at all. Didn't you 
guess it? Toi Mamie and I are rivals. I am 
not ashamed to own it, because every body knows 
it, and every body knows that Clara is going to 
give Maat«r Tom the mit—mit—mitten. I’ve sent 
him ouc anonymously through the Post-office al- 
ready, and made him pay heavy postage for it, like 
fun. Well, now vou see how it is. Clara, and 
Tom, and I were sitting together at the rehearsal . 
—that is, | was sitting by her, and Tom must needs 
tome up and poke himself into the spare seat. on 
the other side. Now, strictly between us, Tom is 
the most utter ass going. It is really quite sur- 
prising what an ass he is, Well, vou see the whole 
thine. When he found that he couldn't talk with 
her, he pretended to listen to the music; but | 
knew all the time he was trving to hear what we 
were saying. He was mad as fire at something 
Clara had told him. I heard her say that he 
mustn't say such things—and I guess the ass was 
offering himself. At any rate, he was dread sul 
angry, and went away without saving a word when 
th: whole thing was done, and the letter last weck 
is the way in which he chose to take his revenge. 
There was no more a Lady in a Blue Bonnet there 
than there was abullinachinashop. It was only 
Master Tom Mumnble, who was mad with a girl 
Lecause she wouldn't have him. The fact is, a 
r hearsal ix a capital cover to talk. “You may sav 
lots of things in a semi-audible, buzzing kind of 
way, and the hum prevents the actual words from 
being heard. Clara and I always go, and have 
cur vest talks there; and I suppose I sha'n’t be 
bopherel anv more; for if Master Tom didn’t get 
hismitten lost time, he will next. 1 hope things 
are jolly with you, 

Yours, old Lounger, Fraxk SMILey. 

The Lounger has at least a bushel of notes, in 
e ery variety of delicate, timid, girl's hand, be- 
yi mins, ** Dear Lounger,—that homely old thing 
whe calls herself a ‘Lady in the Biue Bonnet’ 
but, poor old dutard! J only pity her,” 
«e¢,ete. The number of dear young Lidies” who 
h thus convieted themselves is enormous. The 
Lounger is sorry forthem. He is sure that they 
will do better in future. The blue-bonneted lady, 
was tar’: ‘ut did she not say a great many true 
things—« g.eat many things worth remembering ? 


* Mr. Midshipman Jones forgets. in his ardor, a pre- 
vious ps-sage of his I-tter, in which he suggests the 
spiuster condition of The Lady in the Blue 


If any still doubt, here is one more letter: 


My pear Louncer,—I was delighted to see the 
letter to a dear young lady, which vou published 
lust week, from the Lady in the Blue Bonnet. I 
have suffered so much from precisely the same an- 
noyance, and every Lody seemed so unwilling to 
say any thirg about it, that I was gradually set- 
tling into misanthropy, or, rather, misogyny. 

You will ask me why I did not speak. Simply 
because I can not. Iam so infernally polite that 
I um at every body’s mérey. Ifa man grinds my 
corn with his new shoes, half a foot thick in the 
sole. I smile in the sweetest manner, as if he were 
tickling me. If I see two men bump against each 
other in the street, Ialwavs lift my hat and ex- 
claim, * I beg your pardon !” as if I were concerned 
inthe matter. If somebody asks somebody el-e at 
talle to have something, I look bund and bend my 
heal, merely because | am conscious that the oc- 
casion has arisen for blandness and head-Lending. 
If a city friend goes out with ue to my country- 
place, and takes an oar in my boat upon the fiverg 
although he pulls directly asainst me I say nota 
word. I would rather sink to the Lottom of the 
stream than suggest that be is making hard werk 
for me; and I tug away silently at my oar, and 
come home with such swollen vei: s in my forehead 
that my doctor, who one met me returning in 
such a condition, whipped out his lancet without 
a wordgand bled me freely ; while my city friend, 
mistahing him for a highwayman and assassin, 
hit the doctor upon thé head with the oar, so that 
I had to bleed him with his own lancet to recover 
him. Itall came of my inability to ask my friend 
not to pull the wrong way. 

So I shoul! doubtless have Leen a happy mar- 
ried man long azo if I could only have brought 
mvself to inflict upon an innocent gi:l the surprise 
and confusion of an offer. I tried once—I did, in- 
deel. 

** Dear Miss Budken!” I cried; but imme:liate- 
Iv felt the apoplectic tendency in my forehead. 
She blushed—she stammered—she looked down, 
It was frichtful. I cursed myself for sul, jecting 
her to such embarrassment; and, forgetting my- 
self, raised my hand to my head, as if to touch my 
hat, which only increased my bewilderment, and 
gasped, 

‘IT Leg vour pardon, Miss Budken, I'm sure,” 
and never alluded to the sulject again. 

You may he interested—I Lez vour pardon, I'm 
sure, for 1 don’t see why you should be—but it is 
interesting and instructive to me to know that she 
is Miss Budken no longer. She is Mrs. Nicholas 
Butterbury now. I see her sometimes at the Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals. She is the iarce woman who 
occupies two seats (her husband always pays double 
fare for her in the <ars), and who sleeps through 
the music. What a painfully impolite person her 
hustand must be! For you see he couldn't have 
paid the least attention to the blushing and stam- 
inering. 

Now you see the reason why I can not speak to 
the vpung ladies when they make such a noise at 
the Philharmonie rehearsals and concerts. If | 
had a dauciiter, and she shoul! behave with the 
vulgarity and impolitencss of the girls who * ci.- 
gle and gabble’’ during the music, I shouldn't 
speak to her about it—I suppese I couldn't co 
that—but I should quietly go home and take prus- 
sic acid. As it is, ] only look on in perfect amaze- 
ment and secret indignation. But it is entirely se- 
eret. I beam about like a May morning. If one 
of the girls says something particularly silly, and 
looks at me as if she expected me to laugh, why, I 
am too polite not to. My politeness wi!l not suffer 
me to disappoint her—and I grin. That only en- 
courages her. Away she goes, and I am conscious 
that it is I who am the real cause of the disturb- 
ance. It is all my confounded politeness. But 
you wouldn't have me an unfeeling brute, would 
you? 

Of course the same thing prevents my rising 
and changing my place. That would Le a tacit 
disapprobation of the dear young lady’s conduct. 
It might pain her. No, I could not bring myself 
to that. 

You may imagine, then, dear Lounger, the pe- 
culiar satisfaction with which I read the letter of 
last week. If I were not afraid ot confusing her, 
I should try to discover the lady in the blue bon- 
net. But suppose I should allow my eyes to 
search for -her, and suddenly they should alight 
upon her, and she should pefceive that I was won 
dering if she were she—I should shrivel and fall 
off my seat. No, no, my dear friend, not for worlds 
would I betray that I suspected she could write— 
how much less that she had written the letter which 
gives me such satisfaction. 

If it did not seem to me verv impolite to have 
solicited vour attention for so short a communica- 
tion, I should stop here; but common politeness 
constrains me to continue, and ask whether vou 
think the lettér of the lady in the blue Lonnet will 
do any gool? Do you suppese the dear voung 
lady to whom it was addressed has probably re- 
ceived it; and ‘f she has, whether she will talk 
ali the londer at the next concert? Do vou think 
it was the dear young lidy who sat next to me— 
for I am sure she chattere! long enough and loud 
enough—and if she were not a dear vdune lady, I 
shoul. certainly call her a very vulsur, disagree- 
able girl. 

Good-by, dear Mr. Lounger. I thank you pro- 
foundty for the hind attention with which, I have 
no doubt, vou wiil read this note; and I am, with 
a thousand apologies, and with the utmost respect, 
your most obedient, humble, and obsequious serv- 
an 

Tue Suort Genxtieman IN SPECTACLES. 


GODWIN'S * FRANCE.” 

Rerore the summer the frst volume of Parke 
Godwin’s History of France will be published ; and 
the author will take the place he has won by schol- 
arship, research, enthusiasm, and remarkable ju- 
dicial, historic perception, in the famous group of 
our hi-torians — Lancroft, Prescott, Irving, Hil- 


dreth, and Motley. Mr. Godwin brings to his 
work an early love of the subject ; a faithful study, 
fullowed through many years; a matured compre- 
heusion of the relation of his theme to universal 
ghistory ; and a style known to all thoughtful read- 
ers as singularly nervous, racy, idiomatic, and 
brilliant. ‘Lhe opportunities of vivid and interest- 
ins description of the great semi-barbaric torays of 
the Middle Ages will not, we may be sure te lo-t 
Ly the historian. We, who are contemporary with 
the latest French movements in Italy, shall nat- 
urally hang with peculiar interest 
upon the newest; while in France 
itself We shall look to the historian 
—prepared for the narration by es- 
pecial interest and knowkkdge—for 
a clear, continuous statemeut, de- 
veloped in historical progression, of 
the spirit which culminated in the 
French Kevolution, traced through 
all its ramifications in polities, re- 
lion, society, literature, science, 
aud art; in schocls of philosophy, 
in practical experiments of social 
reform, in political theories, end in 
scientific achievement. For the ab- 
stract conteinplation of all that is 
involved in the great argument of 
the development of one of the con- 
trolling national forces of civ iliza- 
tion, and for its picturescue and 
popular presentation, Mr. Godwin 
is especially fitted; and while Pres- 
cott, with passionless faithful 
touch, shows the beginning of mod. 
ern history; and \otlev, with im- 


The follewing old English Valentines have just been 
discovered by au indefatigable antiquary: 
‘*Rowena fs mp adpe-love, 
Wer robe (tte is a gunna: 
Shee wears blewe haire ber ears abode, 
© is shee notte a stunna!’’ 


‘Youre nese fs revue, pour hafre is blew, 
oure nailes are tlacke, strl loabe vew! 
gif roure Pa wl stande re shine. 
Sweette L'il bee poure Vailentine!” 


‘ 


etuous eloquence, makes the story 
of the Netherlands’ revelt ring like the NieLelun- 
cen—Motley, the of historisns—Godwin 
will deepen and prolong the strain with the epic 
of French story, with all its romantic episodes cf 
chivalry and Provengal song. * 

Among the many good Looks which the vear will 
bring us, we may be very sure that the first vol- 
ume o the History of France will be of the ¢hief in 


| 


permanent value; and the Jaurels which its author 
has hitherto worn in single sprays will be twined 
into a crown. 


FISTS. 

Ir two men were preparing to attack each other 
with hammers on-some pleasant day in April, 
would it be necessary to sit still and do nothing 
but bet upen the result? Does it make any seri- 
ous difference when the hammers are ‘:uman fists 
instead of iron tools? ‘Two men are known to be 
getting ready to fall upon each other with their 
Cyclopian fists, and to batter and bang until one 
is killed or maimed, or is so beaten and bruised 
that he can not stand up. Nothing depends upon 
the affair but bets upor oth sides of the Atlantic. 
Nothing is settled .: proved by it. It is a piece 
of unmitigated bra*stity. It is the most disgust- 

ing exhibition of testial qualities, which seem 

doully bestial when s» used. Great muscular 
strength isa grand thing. u.though the apotheosis 
of muscle is rather overdone at the present mo- 
ment; but there is nothing half. so agreeable in 
secing the superior strength of one man proved by 
mangling another into a bloody jelly, as in seeing 
a hungry bear quietly hug a man to death, and 
eat him up. In the latter case, it is a famished 
beast using the power of a beast to satisfy his 
natural craving. In the former case, it is a man 
using the power of a beast to maim or murder an- 
other man for no possible purpose whatsoever. 

The gladiatorial combat of a prisoner with a 
beast—the enforced fight between two captives— 
the miserable, ridiculous duel even—all have some 
intelligible excuse, but they are all frightful in 
themselves, and in their influence and results. The 
prize-fight is unredeemed savagery. It is the ab- 
solute negation of humanity.. It is a degradation 
beneath beasts, for wild animals are never less 
than animals; while a man in the prize-ring shows 
no quality of humanity. 


GEOFFREY CRAYON. 

Mr. Tromas Hicks has ‘ust completed an ex- 
quisite sketch of the genial author so lately dead. 
It represents him at ful length, seated in an easy- 
chair in a pleasant library—paper upon the table 
at his side—his portrait, dimly outlined, hanging 
upon the wall above and behind his head, while a 
window opens to the floor out upon a balcony, be- 
vond which the Hudsoy stretches placidly away, 
lighted by two or three sails of the sloops which 
are so characteristic of the dreamy, loitering ro- 
mance with which Irving has invested the river 
and its shores, 

The head is that of the younger man—of Geof- 
frev Cravon as he is known to us in Stewart New- 
ton’s portrait. The po-ition and the accessories 
are perfectly harmonious. It is the cenial gen- 
tleman, the elegant scholar, the sweet dreamer, the 
unaffected author, the simple, affectionate man, 
that we see in the picture, and, as we see, remem- 
ber how we loved him. It will unquestionally be 
the portrait of Irving—one of the rare and happy 
works that tell to the eve what the heart longs to 
knew of the personality of the author it reveres 
and cherishes. 


OF THE DAY. 


Ix the early days of ‘Visconsin, when this State was 
nearly a wilderness, Colonel Biank moved into these 
parts, and soon became a noted character. Ile had one 
particular failing. so comrm on to most of our Western men, 
that of epreeing i’ considerably. One winter, when he 
represente] Iowa County in our Territorial Legislature, 
he remained wnder the weather nearly the whole time, 
and till the close of the sea-ion. But the next day after 
the session had adjourned the Colonel was found up and 
dressed, and perfectly sober. One of his co-legislatives 
accidentally meeting him inqnired of him the cause of 
this, a<« it was usual for most of them to have a apree 
afterthe session, The Colonel verv blandly replied, that 
during te session he hed ropre-ented bis constitucnits; 
the session having clos-d, represented 


Trappe Eastern Shore Md 
Messrs Jones & Co 
Sir i want a fiddle and as iam odd from every body 
elec 1 want an odd fiddle. 

I have one but it is a right handed fiddle 1 want a left” 
handed fiddle. 

The counter and base wont sound and f{ can only give 
one reason for the counter and base not sounding right 
and that is because the sound post has to be on the left 
side «f the fiddle and on. the left side of the fiddle there 
isa strip of wood that extends from one end to the otl.er 
inside of the fiddle. And this piece of wood that is in- 
side of a right handed fiddle is on the left side of the left 
handed fiddle and the sound post is on the right side of 
the fiddle. Now this piece that i mentioned above of a- 
right handed fiddle supports the ecunter and base now 
this piece must be on the right side of the fiddle so the 
sound post must be on the left side of the fiddle pe 
the trebble if you sueceed in getting a viel for me it wWl 
be a great favor i want one only 20 inches in length the 
bow 24 inches in length i want one that will cost me about 
5Sdollarsi dont wantit to cost me any more than 5 dollars 
cost and carriage all must not be over Sdollara I sup- 
pose you know my father Jeems Jones 

Yours & ; 

Anser soon Thomas Jones. 

P's if there is no such fiddle to be had in your city 
please try and get one made for me 

To Mess Jones & Co 

Baltimore Md. 

Simkins remarked that money is the great lever in the 
affairs of mankind. A very great lcaver, indeed,” re- 
plied Biinks; **1 never can keep it™ 


When Jemima went to school she whs asked why the 
noun bachelor was singular ’—** Because,” she replied, 
“it is so very singular that they don’t get married.” 


“T am going to write a book on popular ignorance,” 
said a conceited young man to Brown. “I know of no 
onc,’’ said the latter, “more competent to prepare such a 
work.” 


A medical gentleman wrote a letter in 1892 to Sir Henry 
Halford on cholera, in which he took to himself the credit 
ot being ** the first to discover the disease, and communi- 
cate it to the public.” 


When his cousin Charlotte Donre was married, Jones 
said, “It was Dunne before it was begun, Dunne while it 
was doing, and it was not Dvnne when it was done.” 


An old lady once complained to her doctor that she 
could scarcely breathe. ** Don't try, my good soul," re- 
plied the candid physician; ** nobody wants you to do 


— 


A quack advertises a componnd that will cure every 
thing from a bad character to a bad temper. 


“Tiow tall are yor, my jewel stand six feet in 
my shoes!” ‘Six feet in your shoes! Why, no man 
living can stand more nor two feet in his shoes; you 
might as well say you stood six heads in your hat.”’ 

It is an old and true saying that a man should not 
marry unless he can support a wife; and, from some ex- 
amples tiat we have seen, we are beginning to doubt 
seriously whether a woman can prudently marry unless 
she can support a husband. 


CRICKETING FOR THE Nresery.—Give child a bat 
and itll bail. 


A poet says: ** Ob, she was fair, but sorrow came and 
left his traces there." What became of the balance of 
the harness he don't state. 

** Got any ice at your end of the table, Bill ?* 
but I've got the next thing to it." “ What's that?" 
severe cold.” 


“No: 
“A 


‘‘Ilow is it." said a gentleman to Sheridan, ** that 
your name has not O attached to it? Your family is 
Irish, and no doubt illustrions."" **No family has a bet- 
ter right to O than our family,” said Sheridan, * for we 
owe every body.” 


During the service at the Abbey Church, Scotland, re- 
eentlv, the vicar had just published for the second time 
the bans of marrisge between Henry Coombe ( lad 
aged nineteen) and Elizabeth Teague (« buxom widow 
of thirty, with four children for a marriage-portion), 
when up rose a short, thick-set, elderly female, who had 
been remarkably busy with her enuff-box among the old 
women in the middle aisle during the former part of the 
service, and, in a snuffy, twanging tone, cried out: “1 
forbid the bans in this chureh: ay, and in all other 
churches.” Of course the young women couldn't help 
tittering a little, and gazing a great deal st the snuffy 
old woman, who had accomplished the daring feat of 
brawling in church, according to tle rubric; and who, 
after all, turned out to be the motlicr of the would-be 
bridegroom. 


Natrre v. Arr.—Nature will always triamph over 
acquired genius, as the following anecdote amnsingly 
illustrates: Cecco d'Arcoli argued against Dante that 
nature was more powerful than art: Dante asserted the 
contrary. and attemy ted to prove the truth of his asser- 
tion by exhibiting his cat, which, by dint of long prac- 
tice. had been acenstomed to hold a candle in its paw 
while he supped er read. Ceceo, however, was not un- 
prepare! for the exhibition, and, while Dante's cat went 
through his performance he let loose a couple of mice. 
Whereupon the cat immediately dropped the candle, and 
rusted upen the mice; so that nature once more tri- 
um) led over art. 
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_ lutionary patriot, was a graduate of 


County, Connecticut, on the 22d of 
December, 1814; so that he is now 
but in the prime of life, although 
patriarchally known as the “ senior 
member.” His father destined him 
for the law, an:l after the young man 
had graduated at Hartford, took him 
into his office, where he studied until 
admitted to the bar. For a few 
months he practiced law at home, 
but soon decided to seek a wider 
field of action, and ‘‘in life’s morn- 
ing march, when his spirit was 
young,” he started for what was 
then regarded as the Far West. 


souri, and determined to settle in the 
fertile region then recently vacated 
by the Delawares and the Kickapoos. 
Judge Tompkins, of the Supreme 
Court, before whom he was exanm- 
ined before receiving a license to 
practice, advised him to settle in a 
more populous region; but the voung 
lawyer preferred identifying himself 
with a young community, confident 
that he would advance with its pros- 
perity. That Judicial Circuit (the 
territory of which now embraces 
twenty-five counties) then contained 
but six counties; yet, to attend the 
courts held in each three times a 
year, Mr. Phelps was obliged to ride 
eighteen hundred niiles! The pio- 
neer settlers were rough, unculti- 
vated, and often lawless men, and ev- 
ery man went armed, even in court. 
The young lawyer was thus inured 
to hardship, and taught self-reliance 
whenever danger threatened. It is 


- crowded communitié¢s, according to 
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SOURLI. 


Switn rs, of Missouri, is—in legis- 
lative parlance—the “ senior member” of the pres- 
ent House of Representatives. Many of his col- 
leaxues are older in years, but his consecutive 
term of service datcs back to the commencement 
of the Twenty-ninth Congress, in 1845, and it con- 
sequently devolved upon him to administer the 
oath of office to the Speaker clect. 

Three brothers Phelps, emigrants from Old En- 


glaud, landed at in New in 


1635; ani one of them, animated by an adven- 
turous spirit, was soon afterward a pioneer settler 
in what is now the Sate of Connecticut. His de- 
scerdants were industrious veomen, ready at all 
times to take up arms in defense of their homes. 
One of them, Captain Elisha Phelps, fought gal- 
in the **Old French War;” and another— 
Noah Phelps (the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch)—did gool service in the Revolutionary 
strugsle. At Ticontleroga he commanded, as ser- 
geant, a party of scouts sent in ade 
vance to reconnoitre, and before the 
close of the war he had risen to the 
rank of captain. 

Elisha Pielps, a son of this Revo- 


Yale Culleze, and celebrated as a suc- 
cessful lawyer and as a leading poli- 
tician. He was repeate lly elected 
by his fellow-townsmen to represent 
them in the popular branch of the 
State Legislature, over which he pre- 
sided in 1821 and 1329; and he served 
several terms in the Staite Senate.’ 
From 1830 to 1834 he was Controller 
of the State, an:l afterward acted as 
one of a Board of Commissioners who 
revise! the State statutes. He was 
a Kepresentative in Congress from 
1819 to 1821, participating in the de- 
bates on the admission of Missouri, 
and again from 1825 to 1829. 

John Smith Phelps, a son of Eli- 
sha, was born at Simsbury, Hartford 


In 1837 Mr. Phelps reached Mis- 
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in frontier life that many of our fore- 
‘nost men have imbibed the true 
principles of independence and of in- 
dividual responsibility, and have 
learned to value their fellow-citizens 
according to their merits—not as 
they “are ‘ranked and sized’ in 


the orders of society, or dwarfed by 
dependence and the pressure of pov- 
erty.” The knowledge of human 
nature acquired in. the long forest 
rides around that frontier circuit, or 


in the rude court-houses, has since : 
been of signal service to Mr. Phelps 
in harmonizing and controlling the discordant ele- 


ments of the national House of Representatives. 

The young squire soon became popular. His 
manly disposition, kindness of heart, and high so- 
cial qualities won for him the esteem of a host of 
friends, many of whom became his clients. 

In 1540 his Democratic fellow-citizens elected 
him to represent them in the State Legislature ; 
and it is worthy of remark that he has ever been 
a consistent member of the Democratic party, as 
founded by Jefferson and.indorsed by Jackson. 
His first experience in legislation was somewhat 
trying, as his party was smarting under their de- 
feat by General Harrison, and the Whig minority 
in Missouri was jubilant over their national victo- 
ry. About this time Mr. Phelps was appointed 
Brigade Inspector of Militia, and has since borne 
the title of Major—a modest and somewhat rare 
title in these days when Generals and Colonels 
abound on every hand. 

In 1844 Major Phelps was elected a Representa- 
tive to Congress from Missouri on a general ticket 
—that State having resisted the Mandamus Act 
requiring the establishment of Congressional Dis- 
tricts, until the session of the Legislature of 1844- 
"45. In 1816 he was elected in his District, and 
he has since been re-elected, until] he is now serv- 


ing his eighth term, this being his sixteenth ses- 
sion. His popularity is shown by the fact that, 
with one exception, he has not been at home dur- 
ing the canvassings or at the elections. Competi- 
tors have been numerous, but his constituents are 
well aware of his devotion to their interests, and 
of the faithful manner in which he represents them. 

Major Phelps served five years on the Post-office 
Committee of the House, and was instrumental in 
bringing about the first reduction of postage, to 
three cents on paid letters, and five cents on those 
unpaid, This important reform he advocated in 
the Ilouse, and subsequent results have proved the 
correctness of his arguments, based on statistical 
data. 

Transferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which, in fact, prepares all the legislation 
of a public character involving the receipt or pay- 
ment of moneys for the action of the ITouse, Major 
Phelps has since been a prominent member. In 
the Thirty-fifth Congress he was chairman of ¢he 
committee, and had an arduous task, the financial 
difficulties rendering a curtailment of expenses im- 


land. The country has become inhabited, and the 
restless pioneers of civilization have moved nearer 
toward the setting sun, making way for a more re- 
fined and educated population. But the populari- 
ty of the Representative of the District in the Con- 
gress of the United States has kept even pace with 
the march of improvement. Well do his constitu- 
ents know that his integrity and fidelity to Demo- 
cratic principles are equaled by his careful atten- 
tion to the business of each one of his constituents, 
rich or poor, who has interests to be looked after at 
Washington. Othkérs intrust such matters to clerks 
—he gives it his personal supervision. 

During the past summer Major Phelps accepted 
an invitation from the territorial authorities to 
visit New Mexico, for the prosperity of which he 
has ever taken a decided stand in Congress. He 
was received with great enthusiasm, and his jour- 
ney through the territory was a perfect ovation. 

Major Phelps resides on and successfully culti- 
vates one of the largest farms in Southwestern 
Missouri, about a mile and a half from Springfield. 
There, with his two children, he enjoys his brief 
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perative, although prejudicial to individual inter- 
ests and local desires. In accomplishing this dif- 
ficult task Major Phelps won high honors. 

In 1850, when the whole country was agitated 
by sectional issues, Major Phelps took a decided 
stand in defense of the Union, yet was in nowise 
disposed to relinquish the rights of the citizens of 
Missouri. The admission of California received 
his support, but he earnestly opposed the purchase 
of the territory of Texas at an expense of ten mill- 
ions of dollars, and he resisted the abolition of the 
slave-trade in the District of Columbia. In the 
Kansas discussions he has sturdily defended his 
State from the aspersions cast upon it. 

Major’ Phelps was one of the earliest advocates 
of a Pacific railroad, and in the Thirty-second Con- 
gress he secured the passage of a bill which do- 
nated to the State of Missouri the right of way, 
and large grants of land, for a railroad from St. 
Louis to the southwestern portion of the State. 
This line of railroad, joined by a branch from Mem- 
phis, Major Phelps hopes to sce prolonged—through 


New Mexico—to California. 


The building of the Missouri portion of this rail- 
road has more than fulfilled the predictions of its 
usefulness made by Major Phelps when he urged 
Congress to aid in its construction by grants of 


vacations, and indulges in the pleasures of rural 
life. He is rather tall and erect, with a graceful 
form, a quiet but earnest look, a keen, searching 
eve, a finely-developed forehead, and a genial ex- 
pression of countenance. He is “no orator as Bru- 
tus is,” neither does he bore the House with elab- 
orate essays or patch-work speeches, yet he never 
fails to command attention and respect when he 
takes the floor. He never provokes a contest, but 
never relinquishes a position; always, by plain, 
frank statements, narrowing down the question, 
until by one plain truth he secures success. His 
remarks, although invariably “‘ off-hand,” are re- 
plete with reliable information, and form a valua- 
ble portion of the recorded debates. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE DEAD sxcRET," “ AFTER DARK,” 
ETc., KTC. 


MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
“TINUED 


July 5th.—The events of yesterday warned 
me to be ready, sooner or later, to meet the 


worst. To-day is not yet at an end; and the 
worst has come. 

Judging by the closest calculation of time 
that Laura and I could make, we arrived at 
the conclusion that Anne Catherick must have 
appeared at the boat-house at half past two 
o’clock on the afternoon of yesterday. I ac- 
cordingly arranged that Laura should just show 
herself at the luncheon table, to-day, and should 
then slip out at the first opportunity; leaving 
me behind to preserve appearances, and to fol- 
low her as soon as I could safely do so. This 
mode of proceeding, if no obstacles occurred to 
thwart us, would enable her to be at the boat- 
house before half past two, and (when I left 
the table in my turn) would take me to a safe 
position in the plantation before three. 

The change in the weather, which last night's 
wind warned us to expect, came with the morn- 
ing. It was raining heavily when I got up, and 
it continued to rain until twelve o’clock—when 
the clouds dispersed, the blue sky appeared, and 
the sun shone again with the bright promise of 

a fine afternoon. 

My anxiety to know how Sir Per- 
cival and the Couyt would occupy 
the early part of the day was by no 
means set at rest, so far as Sir Per- 
cival was concerned, by his leaving 
us immediately after breakfast and 
going out by himself in spite of the 
rain. He neither told us where he 
was going nor when we might ex- 
pect him back. We saw him pass 
the breakfast-room window hasti- 
ly, with his high boots and his wa- 
ter-proof coat on ; and that was all. 

The Count passed the morning 
quietly in-doors; some part of it in 
the library ; some part in the draw- 
ing-room, playing odds and ends 
of music on the piano, and hum- 
ming to himself. Judging by ap- 

arances, the sentimental side of 

is character was persistently in- 
clined to betray itself still. He was 
silent and sensitive, and ready to 
sigh and languish ponderously (as 
only fat men can sigh and Janguish) 
on the smallest provocation. 

Luncheon-time came, and Sir 
Percival did not return. ‘The Count 
took his friend's place at the table 
—plaintively devoured the greater 

rt of a fruit tart submerged un- 
der a whole jugful of cream—and 
explained the full merit of the 
achievement to us as soon as he 
had done. “A taste’ for sweets,” 
he said, in his softest tones and his 
tenderest manner, ‘is the innocent 
taste of women and children. I 
love to share it with them —it is 
another bond, dear ladies, between 
you and me.” 

Laura left the table in ten min- 
utes’ time. I was sorely tempted 
to accompany her. But if we had 
both gone ont together we must 
have excited suspicion; and worse 
still, if we allowed Anne Catherick 
to see Laura accompanied by a sec- 
ond person who was a stranger to 
her, we should in all probability for- 
feit her confidence from that mo- 
ment, never to regain it again. 

I waited, therefore, as patiently 
as I could, until the servant came 
in to clear the table. When I quit- 
“ted the room there were no signs, 
in the house or out of it, of Sir Per- 
cival’s return. I left the Count 
with a piece of sugar between his 
lips, and the vicious cockatoo 
scrambling up his waistcoat to get 
atit; while Madame Fosco, sitting 
opposite to her husband, watched 
the proceedings of his bird and 
himself as attentively as if she had 
never seen any thing of the sort 
before in her life. On my way to 
the I kept carefully be- 
yond the range of view from the 
uncheon-room window. Nobody 
saw me, and nobody followed me. 
It was then a quarter to three 
o’clock by my watch. 

Once among the trees, I walked 
rapidly, until I had advanced more 
than half-way through the planta- 
tion. At that point I slackened my 
pace, and proceeded cautiously; but 
I saw no one, and heard no voices. By little 
and little I came within view of the back of the 
boat-house—stopped and listened—then went on 
till I was close behind it, and must have heard 
any persons who had been talking inside. Still 
the silence was unbroken: still, far and near, no 
sign of a living creature — any where. 

After skirting round by the back of the build- 
ing, first on one side and then on the other, and 
making no discoveries, I ventured in front of it 
and fairly looked in. The place was empty. 

I called ‘‘ Laura!’"’—at first, softly — then 
louder and louder. No one answered,.and no 
one appeared. For all tliat I could see and hear, 
the only human creature in the neighborhood of 
the lake and the plantation was myself. 

My heart began to beat peg b but I kept 
my resolution, and searched, first the boat-house 
and then the ground in front of it, for any signs 
which might show me whether Laura had real- 
ly reached the place or not. No mark of her 
presence inside the building; bat I 
found traces of her outside it, in footsteps on the — 
sand. 

I detected the footsteps of two persons—large 
footsteps, like a man’s, and small footsteps, 
which, by putting my own feet into them and 
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testing their size in that manner, I felt certain 
were Laura's. ‘The ground was confusedly 
marked in this way just before the boat-housce. 
Close against one side of it, under shelter of the 
projecting roof, I discovered a little hole in the 
sand—a hole artificially made, bevond a, doubt. 
I just noticed it, and then turned away imme- 
diately to trace the footsteps as far as I could, 
and to follow the direction in which they might 
lead me. 

They led me, starting from the left-hand side 
of the boat-house, along the edge of the trees, 
a distance, I should think, of between two and 
three hundred vards—~and then the sandy ground 
showed no further trace of them. Feeling that 
the persons whose course I was tracking Must 
necessarily have entered the plantation at this 
point, I entered it too. At first I could find no 
— but I discovered one afterward just faint- 
y traced among the trees, and followed it. It 
took me, for some distance, in the direction of 
the village, until I stopped at a point where an- 
other foot-track crossed it. ‘The brambles grew 
thickly on either side of this second path. I 
stood, looking down it, uncertain which way to 
take next; and, while I looked, I saw on one 
thorny branch some fragments of fringe froma 
woman's shawl. A closer examination of the 
fringe satisfied me that it had been torn from a 
shaw! of Laura's, and I instantly followed the 
second path. _ It brought me out, at last, to my 
great relicf, at the back of the house. I say to 
my great relief, because | inferred that Laura 
must, for some unknown reason, have returned 
before me by this roundabout way. I went in 
by the court-yard and the offices. The first per- 
son whom I met in crossing the servants’-hall 
was Mrs. Michelson, the housekeeper. 

von know,” I asked, “whether Lady 
Givde has come in from her walk or not?” 

* My lady came in a little while ago with Sir 
Percivzi," answered the housekeeper. “I am 
afraid, Miss Halcombe, something very distress- 
ing has happened.” 

Mv heart sank within me. 
an accident said, faintly. 

“No, no—thank God, no accident! But my 
lady ran up stairs to her own room in tears; 
and Sir Percival has ordered me to give Fanny 
warning to leave in an hour’s time.”’ 

Fanny was Laura's maid; a good, affection- 
ate girl, who had been with her for years—the 
only person in the house whose fidelity and de- 
votion we could both depend upon. 

‘* Where is Fanny ?” I inquired. 

‘‘In my room, Miss Halcombe. The young 
woman is quite overcome, and I told her to sit 
down and try to recover herself.” 

I went to Mrs. Michelson’s room, and found 
Fanny in a corner, with her box by her side, 
crying bitterly. 

She conld give me no explanation whatever 
of her sudden dismissal. Sir Percival had or- 
dered that she should have a month’s wages, in 
place of a month's warning, and go. No rea- 
son had been assigned; no objection had been 
made to her conduct. She had been forbidden 
to appeal to her mistress, forbidden even to see 
her for a moment to say good-by. She was to 
go without explanations or farewells—and to go 
at once. 

After soothing the poor girl by a few friendly 
words, I asked where she proposed to sleep that 
night. She replied that she thought of going 
to the little inn in the village, the landlady of 
which was a respectable woman, known to the 
servants at Blackwater Park. The next morn- 
ing, by leaving early, she might get back to her 
friends in Cumberland, without stopping in Lon- 
don, where she was a total stranger. 

I felt directly that Fanny's departure offered 
us a safe means of communication with Lon- 
don and with Limmeridge Honse, of which it 
mizht be very important to avail ourselves. ‘Ac- 
cordingly, I told her that she might expect to 
hear from her mistress or from me in the course 
of the evening, and that she might depend on 
our both doing all that lay in our power to help 
her, ander the trial of leaving us for the pres- 


‘* You don’t mean 


said, I shook hands with her 


te Lagra’s room was the 
opening on to the 
pass d it, \t was bolted on the 
inside, 


I kn e door, was opened by the 
samg heat wn housemyid, whose lump- 
ich vad. tried my patience su se- 


verely on the day when I fytind the wounded 
dog. I had, since that time, discovered that 
her name was Margaret Porcher, and that she 
was the most awkward, slatternly, and obstinate 
servant in the house. 

On opening the door she instantly stepped 
out to the threshold, and stood grinning at me 
in stolid silence. 

‘« Why do you stand there ?” I said. 
you sce that I want to come in?” 

“ Ah, but you mustn't come in,” was the an- 
swer, with another and a broader grin still. 

“‘How dare you talk to me in that way? 
Stand back instantly!” 

She stretched out a great red hand and arm 
on each side of her, so as to bar tle dvor-way, 
and slowly nodded her addle head at me. 

Master's orders,” she said; and nodded 

gain. 

I had need of all my self-control to warn me 
against contesting the matter with Acr, and to 
remind me that the next words I had to say 
must be addressed to her master. I turned my 
back on her, and instantly went down stairs to 
find him. My resolution to keep my temper 
under all the irritations that Sir Percival could 
offer was, by this time, as completely forgotten 
—I sav so to my shame—as if I had never 
made it. It did me good—after all I had suf- 
fered and suppressed in that house—it actually 
did me good to feel how angry I was. 

The drawing-room and the breakfast-room 
were both empty. I went on to the library, 
and there I found Sir Percival, the Count, and 
Madame Fosco. They were all three standing 
up, close together, and Sir Percival had a little 
slip of paper in his hand. As I opened the door 
I heard the Count say to lim, ‘“‘ No—a thousand 
times over, No.” 

I walked straight up to him, and looked him 
full in the face. 

‘* Am I to understand, Sir Percival, that your 
wife’s room is a prison, and that your house- 
maid is the jailer who keeps it?” I asked. 

“Yes; that is what you are to understand,” 
he answered. ‘Take care my jailer hasn't got 
double duty to do—take care your room is not 
a prison too.” 

‘Take you care how you treat your wife, and 
how you threaten me,” I broke out, in the heat 
of my anger. ‘“ There are laws in England to 
protect women from cruelty and outrage. If 
you hurt a hair of Laura’s head, if vou dare to 
interfere with my freedom, come what come 
may, to those laws I will appeal.” 

Instead of answering me, lhe turned round to 
the Count. « 

What did I tell you?” he asked. 
do you say now ?” 

‘* What I said before,” replied the Count— 
sé No.” 

Even in the vehemence of my anger I felt his 
calm, cold, gray eyes on my face. They turned 
away from me as soon as he had spoken, and 
looked significantly at hiswife. Madame Fosco 
immediately moved close to my side, and in that 
position addressed Sir Percival before either of 
us could speak again. 

‘*Favor me with your attention for one mo- 
ment,” she said, in her clear, icily-suppressed 
tones. ‘*I have to thank you, Sir Percival, for 
your hospitality, and to decline taking advant- 
age of it any longer. I remain in no house in 
which ladies are treated as your wife and Miss 
Halcombe have been treated here to-day !”’ 

Sir Percival drew back a step, and stared at 
her in dead silence. The declaration he had 
just heard—a declaration which he well knew, 
as I well knew, Madame Fosco would not hare 
ventured to make without her husband's per- 
mission—seemed to petrify him with surprise. 
The Count stood by, andTooked at his wife with 
the most enthusiastic admiration. 

** She is sublime!” he said to himself. He 
approached her while he spoke, and drew her 
hand through his arm. ‘I am at your service, 
Eleanor,” he went on, with a quict dignity that 
I had never noticed in him before. “And at 
Miss Halcombe’s service, if she will honor me 
by accepting all the assistance I can offer her.” 

“Damn it! what do you mean?” cried Sir 
Percival, as the Count quictly moved away, with 
his wife, to the door. 

“ At other times I mean what I say, but at 
this time I mean what my wife says,” replied 
the impenetrable Italian. ‘‘ We have changed 
places, Percival, for once ; and Madame Fosco’s 
opinion is—mine.” 

Sir Percival crumpled up the paper in his 
hand; and, pushing past the Count, with an- 
other oath, stood between him and the door. 

‘*« Have your own way,” he said, with baffled 
rage in his low, half-whispering tones, ‘“* Have 

our own way—and see what comes of it.” 
With those words he left the room. 

Madame Fosco glanced inquiringly at her 
husband. “ He has gone away very suddenly,” 
she said. ‘* What does it mean ?” 

“Tt means that you and I together have 
brought the worst-tempered man in all England 
to his senses,” answered the Count. ‘‘ It means, 
Miss Halcombe, that Lady Glyde is relieved 
from a gross indignity, and you from the repe- 
tition of an unpardonable insult. Suffer me to 
express my admiration of your conduct and your 
courage at a very trying momen'.” 

‘‘Sincere admiration,” suggested Madame 
Fosco. 

Sincere admiration,” echoed the Count. 

I had no longer the strength of my first angry 


* Don't 


“What 


and for me.” 


resistance to outrage and injury to support me. 
My heart-sick anxiety to sec Laura, my set-e 
of my own helpless ignorance of what had hap- 
pened at the boat-house, pressed on me with an 
intolerable weight. I tried to keep up appear- 
ances by speaking to the Count and his wife in 
the tone which they had chosen to adopt in 
speaking to me. But the words failed on my 


lips—my breath came short and thick—my eves | 


‘lhe 

4 my anxiety, opened it, 
went out, and pulled it to after him. At the 
same time Sir Percival’s heavy step descended 
the stairs. I heard them whispering together 
outside, while Madame Fosco was assuring me, 
in her calmest and nmiost conventional manner, 
that she rejoiced, fur all our sakes, that Sir Per- 
cival’s conduct had not obliged her husband and 
herself to leave Blackwater Park. Before she 
had done speaking the whispering ceased, the 
dvor opened, and the Count looked in. 

** Miss Haleombe,” he said, “I am happy to 
inform you that Lady Glyde is mistress again in 
her own house. I thought it might be more 
azreeable to you to hear of this change fur the 
better from me tlian from Sir Percival—and I 
have therefore expressly returned to mention it.” 

“ Admirable delicacy !” said Madame Fosco, 
paying back her husband's tribute of admira- 
tion with the Count’s own coin, in the Count’s 
own manner. He smiled and bowed as if he 
had received a formal compliment from a polite 
stranger, and drew back to let me pass out first. 

Sir Percival was standing in the hall. <As I 
hurried to the stairs I heard him call impatient- 
ly to the Count to come out of the library. 

‘* What are you waiting there for?” he said; 
want to speak to vou.” 

“ And I want to think a little by myself,” re- 
plied the other. ‘ Wait till later, Percival— 
wait till later.” 

Neither he nor lis friend said any more. I 


looked longingly, in silence, at the door. 
Count, understanding 


- 


utes. But my restlessness made me get up again 
to walk about a little. As I passed out I saw 
some marks on the sand close under the front 
of the boat-house. I stooped down to examine 
them, and discovered a word written in large 
letters on the sand. The word was—Loonk.” 
* And vou scraped away the sand and dug a 
hollow place in it?” ' 
* Tfow do vou know that, Marian 
*T saw the hollow-place myself when I fol- 
lowed you to the boat-liouse. Go on—go on!” 
‘Yes; I sera; ed the sand on the sur- 
face ; and in a little while I came to a strip of 
paper hidden beneath, which had writing on it. 


The writing was signed with Anne Catherick’s 


gained the top of the stairs, and ran along the | 


passage. In my haste and my agitation I left 
the door of the ante-chamber open—but I closed 
the door of the bedroom the moment I was in- 
side it. 

Laura was sitting alone at the far end of the 
room; her arms resting wearily on a table, and 
her face hidden in her hands. She started up, 
with a cry of delight, when she saw me. 

** How did you get here?” she asked. “Who 
gave you leave? Not Sir Percival ?” 

In my overpowering anxiety to hear what she 
had to tell me I could not answer her—I could 
only put questions, on my side. Laura’s eager- 
ness to know what had passed down stairs proved, 
however, too strong to be resisted. She persist- 
ently repeated her inquiries. 

“The Count, of course!” I answered, impa- 
tiently. Whose influence in the house—?” 
She stopped me with a gesttire of disgust. 

‘*Dor't speak of him,” she cried. The 
Count is the vilest creature breathing! The 
Count is a miserable Spy—!” 

Before we could either of us say another 
word we were alarmed by a soft knocking at 
the door of the bedroom. 

I had not vet sat down; and I went first to 
see who it was. When I opened the door, 
Madame Fosco confronted me with my hand- 
kerchief in her hand. ; 

‘**You dropped this dayn stairs, Miss Hal- 
combe,"’ she said, I thought I could 
bring it to you as I was passing by to my own 
room.” 

Her face, naturally pale, had turned to such 
a ghastly whiteness that I started at the sicht 
of it. Her hands, so sure and steady at all 
other times, trembled violently; and her eves 
looked wolfishly past me throagh the open door, 
and fixed on Laura. 

She had been listening before she knocked! 
I saw it in her white face; I saw it in her trem- 
bling hands; I saw it 
in her look at Laura. 

After waiting an in- 
stant she turned from 
me in silence, and 
slowly walked away. 

I closed the door 
again. ‘*Oh, Laura! 
Laura! we shall both 
rue the day when vou 
spoke those words 

would have 
spoken them  your- 
self, Marian, if you 
had known what I 
know. Anne Cather- 
ick was right. There 
was a third person 
watching us in the 
plantation yesterday ; 
and that third per- 
son—” 

‘“*Are you sure it 
was the Count?” 

*T am absolutely 
certain. He was Sir 
Percival’s spy—he was 
Sir Percival’s inform- 
er—he set Sir Percival 
watching and waiting, 
all the morning thro’, 
for Anne Catherick 


“Ts Anne found? 
Did vou see her at the 
lake?” 

She has sa- 
ved herself by keeping 
away from the place. 
When I got to the 
boat - house no one 
was there.” 

“Yos? yes?” 

*T went in and sat 
waitin s for a few min- 


initials.” 

‘Where is it 

‘*Sir Percival has taken it from me.” 

“Can vou remember what the writing was? 
Do you think you can repeat it to me.” 

substance I cau, Msrian. It was very 
short. You would have remembered it word 
fur word.” 

‘*Trv to tell me what the substance was be- 
fore we go any further.” 

She complied. I write the lines down here 
exactly as she repeated them to me. They rau 
thus: 


5” 


“T was seen with you yesterday by a tall, 
stout old man, and had to run to save myself, 
Hic was not quick enough on his feet to follow 
me, and he lost me among the trees. I dare 
not risk coming back here to-day at the same 
time. I write this, and hide it in the sand, at 
six in the morning, to tell you so. When we 
spéak next of your wicked husband's Secret we 
must speak safely, or not at all. Try to have 
patience. I promise you shall see me again ; 
and that soon.—A. C.” 


The reference to the ‘‘tall, stout old man” 
(the terms of which Laura was certain that she 
had repeated to me correctly), left no doubt as 
towho the intruder had been. I called to mind 
that I had told Sir Percival, in the Count’s 
presence, the day before, that Laurashad gone 
to the boat-house to look for her brooch. In 
all probability he had fullowc? her there, in his 
officious way, to relieve her mind about the 
matter of the signature, immediately after he 
had mentioned the change in Sir Percival’s 
plans to me in the drawing-roem. In this case 
he could only have got to the neighborhood of 
the boat-house at the very moment when Anne 
Catherick discovered him. The suspiciously 
hurried manner in which she parted from Lau- 
ra had no doubt prompted his useless attempt 
to follow her. Of the couversation which had 
previously taken place «ween them he could 
have heard nothing. ‘The distance between tlic 
house and the lake, and the time at which he 
left me in the drawing-room, as compared with 
the time at which Layra dnd Anne Catherick 
had been speaking together, preved that fact to 
us, at any rate, beyond a doubt. 

Having arrived at something like a conclu- 
sion so far, my next great interest was to know 
what discoveries Sir Percival had made after 
Count Fosco had given him his information. 

* How came vou to Jose possession of the let- 
ter?’ asked. What did you do with it when 
you found it in the sand ?” 

‘* After readin, it once through,” she replied, 
“‘I took it into the boat-honse with me, to sit 
down, and look it over a secondtime. While I 
was reading a shadow fe'l across the paper. I 
looked up, and saw Sir Percival standing in the: 
dvor-way watching me.”’ 

‘* Did you try to hide the letter?” 

**T tried—but he stopped me. ‘You needn't 
trouble to hide that,’ le said. ‘I happen 
have read it.’ I could only look at him help. 
lessly—1 could say nothing. ‘ You understand?’ 
he went on; ‘I have read it. I dug it up cut 


“J SAW ON ONE THORNY BRANCH SOME FRAGMENTS OF 
FRINGE FROM A WOMAN'S SHAWL.” 
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of the sand two hours since, and buried it again, 
and wrote the word abore it again, and left it 
ready to yourhands. You can’tlie yourself out 
of the scrape now. You saw Anne Catherick in 
secret yesterday; and you have got her letter 
in your hand at this moment. I have not caught 
her yet; but I have caught you. Give me the 
letter.’ He stepped close up to me—I was 
alone with him, Marian—what could 1 o?—I 
gave him the letter.” 


“What did he say when you gave. to him?”, 


*‘ At first he said nothing. He took me by 
the arm, and led me out of the boat-house, and 
looked about him on all sides, as if he was afraid 
of our being seen or heard. . Then he clasped 
his hand fast round niy arm, and whispered to 
me—* What did Anne Catherick say to you ves- 
terday '—I insist on hearing every word, from 
first to last.’” 

** Did you tell him!” 

**[ was alone with him, Marian—his crnel 
hand was bruising my arm—what could I do !” 

“Is the mark on your arm still? Let me see 
it.” 

‘* Why do you want to see it 

‘¢T want to see it, Laura, because our endur- 
ance must end, and our resistance must begin, 
to-day. That mark is a weapon to strike him 
with. Let me see it now—I may have to swear 
tu it at some future time.” 

‘Qh, Marian, don’t look so? don’t talk so! 
It doesn’t hurt me now !” 

‘* Let me see it!” 

She showed me the marks. I was past griev- 
ing over them, past crying over them, past shud- 
dering over them. They say we are either bet- 
ter than men, or worse. If the temptation that 
has fallen in some women’s way, and made them 
worse, had fallen in mine at that moment— 
Thank God! my face betrayed nothing that his 
wife could read. The gentle, innocent, atiec- 
tionate creature thought I was frightened for 
her and sorry for her—and thought no more. 

“Don’t think too seriously of it, Marian,” 
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she said, simply, as she pulled her sleeve down 


again. dvesn’t hurt me now.” 

*¢T will try to think quietly of it, my love, for 
your sake. Well! well! And you told him 
all that. Anne Catherick had said to you—all 
that you told me !” 

‘Yes, all. He insisted on it—I was alone 
with him—lI could conceal nothing.” 

‘Did he say any thing when you had done?” 

*“*He louked at me, and laughed to himself, 
in a mocking, bitter way. ‘I mean to have the 
rest out of you,’ he said; ‘do you hear !—the 
rest.” I declared to him solemnly that I had 
tokd him every thing I knew. ‘ Not you!’ he 
answered; ‘you: know more than vou choose to 
tell. Won’t you tell it! Youshall! Til wring 
it out of you at home if I can’t wring it out of 
you here.’ 
through the plantation—a path where there was 
no hope of our meeting you—and he spoke*no 
more till we came within sight of the house. 
Then he stopped again, and said, ‘ Will you take 
a second chance if I give it to you! Will you 
think better of it, and tell me the rest!’ I could 
only repeat the same words I had spoken before. 
He cursed my obstinacy, and went on, and took 
me with him to the house. ‘You can’t deceive 
me,” he said; ‘ you know more than you choose 
to tell. Ill have your secret out of you; and 
I'll have it out of that sister of yours as well. 
‘here shall be no more plotting and whispering 
between you. Neither you nor she shall sce 
each other again till you,have confessed the 
truth. [ll have you watched morning, noon, 
and night till you confess the truth.’ He was 
deaf to every thing I could say. He took me 
straight up stairs into my own room. Fanny 
was sitting there doing some work for me, and 
he instantly ordered her out. ‘I'll take good 
care youre not mixed up in the conspiracy,’ he 
said. ‘You shall leave this liouse to-day. 
your mistress wants a maid she shall have one 
of my choosing.’ He pushed me into the room 
and locked the door on ‘me—he sct that sense- 
less woman to watch me outside—Marian! lic 
looked and spoke like a madman. You may 
hardly understand it—he did indeed.” 

‘*-I do understand it, Laura. He ts mad-- 
mad, with the terrors of a guilty conscience. 
Every word you have said makes me positively 
certain that when Anne Catherick left you yes- 
terday you were on the eve of discovering a se- 
cret which might have been vour vile husband’s 
ruin—and he thinks you have discovered it. 
Nothing you can say or do will quict that guilty 
distrust, and convince his false nature of your 
truth. I don’t say this, my love, to alarm you. 
I say it to open your eyes to your position, and 
to convince you of the uryent necessity of letting 
me act as I best can for your protection while 
the chance is our own. . Count Fosco’s interfer- 
ence has secured me access to you to-day; but 
he may withdraw that interference to- n.orrow. 
Sir Percival has already dismissed Fanny. be- 
cause she is a quick-witted yirl and devoted 
attached to you, and has chosen a woman to 
take her place who cares nothing for your inter- 
ests, and whose dull intelligence lowers her to 
the level of the watch-dog in the yard. It is 
impossible to say what violent measures he may 
take next, unless we make the most of our op- 
portunities while we have them,” 

“What can we do, Marian? Oh, ifae could 
only leave this house, never to see it again?” 

* Listen to me, my love—and try to think that 
you are wot quite helpless so long as I am here 
with you” | 

will think so—I do 80. n’t alto- 
gether farget poor Fanny” in thinking of me. 
She wants help and comfort too.” ; 

“I will not\ forget her. I saw her before I 
came up here, and [ have arranged to com- 
municate with her to-night. Letters are not 
safe in the post-bag at Blackwater Park—and 
1 shall have two w write to-day, in your inter- 


‘friend about him as Count Fosco. 


He led me away by a strange path. 


. laid aside. 


ests, which must pass through no hands but 
Fannvy’s.” 

‘What letters?” 

‘‘T mean to write first, Laura, to Mr. Gil- 
more’s partner, who has offered to help us in 
any fresh emergency. Little as I know of the 
law, I am certain that it can protect a woman 
from such treatment as that ruffian has inflicted 
on you to-day. I will go into no details about 
Anne Catherick, because I have no certain in- 
furmation to give. But the lawyer shall know 
of those bruises on your arm, and of the violence 
offered to you in this reoom—he shall, before I 
rest to-night!” 

But think of the exposure, Marian!” 

‘*T am calculating on the exposure, Sir Per- 
cival has more to dread from it than you have. 
The prospect of an exposure may bring him to 
terms when nothing else*will.” 

I rose as I spoke, but Laura entreated me 
not to leave her. 

‘© You will drive him to desperation,” she said, 
‘Cand increase our dangers ten-fold.” 

I felt the truth—the disheartening truth—of 
those words. But I could. not bring myself 
plainly to acknowledge it to her. In our dread- 
ful position there was no help and no hope for 
us but in risking the worst. I said so in guard- 
edterms. She sighed bitterly—but did not con- 
test the matter. She only asked about the sec- 
ond letter that I had proposed writing. ‘lo 
whom was it to be addressed ? 

‘“To Mr. Fairlie,” I said. ‘Your uncle is 
your nearest male relative, and the head of the 
family. He must and shall interfere.” 

Laura shook her head sorrowfully. 

“Yes, yes,” I went on; uncle is a 
weak, selfish, worldly man, I know. But he is 
not Sir Percival Glyde, and he has no such 
I expect no- 
thing from his kindness, or his tenderness of 
fecling toward you, or toward me. But he will 
do any thing to pamper his own indolence, and 
to secure his own quiet. Let me only persuade 
him that his interference at this moment will 
save him inevitable trouble, and wretchedness, 
and responsibility hereafter, and he will bestir 
himself for his own sake. I know how to deal 
with him, Laura—I have had some practice.” 

“If vou could’only prevail on him to let me 
go back to Limmeridge for a little while, and 
stay there quietly with you, Marian, I would be 
almost as happy again as I was before I was 
miirried !” 

Those words sct me thinking in a new direc- 
tion. Would it be possible to place Sir Perci- 
val between the two alternatives of cither expos- 
ing himself to the scandal of Iegal interference 
on his wife’s behalf, or of allowing her to be 
quietly separated from him for a time, under 
pretext of a visit to her uncle’s house? And 
could he, in that case, be reckoned.on as likely 
to accept the last resource? It was doubtful— 
more than doubtful. And yet, hopeless as the 
experiment seemed, surely it was worth trying. 
I resolved to trv it, in sheer despair of knowing 
what better to do. ; 

“Your uncle shall know the wish you have 
just expressed,” I said; “‘and 1 will ask the 
lawyer’s advice on the subject as well. Good 
may come of it—and will come of it, I hope.” 

Saying that, I rose again; and again Laura 
tried to make mc restime my seat. 

** Don’t leave me,” she said, uneasily ‘* My 
desk is on that table. You can write here.” 

It tried me to the quick to refuse her, even in 
her own interests. But we had been too long 
shut up alone together already. Our chance of 
seeing each other again might entirely depend 
on our not exciting any fresh suspicions. It was 
full time to show myself, quietly and uncon- 


cernedly among the wretches who were, at that4 


very moment, perhaps, thinking of us and talk- 
ing of us down stairs. I explained the miser- 
able necessity to Laura, and prevailed on her 
to recognize it, as I did. 

**I will come back again, love, in an hour or 
less,” I said. ‘‘The worst is over for to-day. 
Keep yourself quiet, and fear nothing.” 

‘*Is the key in the door, Marian? Can I 
lock it on the inside ?” 

“Yes; here is the key.. Lock the door, and 
open it to nobody rntil I come up stairs again.” 

I kissed her, «nd left her. It was a relief to 
me, as I walked away, to hear the key turned in 
the lock, and to know that the door was at her 
own command. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Monday, March 19, in the Senate, a bill was passed 
fixing the postage on drop-letters at one cent, instead of 
two, and authorizing publishers to print on their papers 
the date when subscriptions expire. A regolution call- 
ing for information relative to the Indian massacre at 
Mountain Meadow, in Utah, and as to the present con- 
dition of the survivors, was adopted. <A resolution hav- 
ing reference to the reception .f the Japan Embassy was 
adupted. The Homestead Bill, and the bill carrying 
into effect the ninth article of our treaty with Spain, 
were debaced. Ih the House, a bill authorizing a loan 
of $20,000,000 for the redemption of Treasury note} and 
increasing the duties on imports, and the Light-house 
and Executive and Judicial Appropriation Bills, were re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee. A bill 
repealing the act providing for the Willett's Point fortifi- 
cation was i uced. Several amendments to the rules 
of the Llouse were adopted. On a motion to take up the 
Military Academy Appropriation Bill. in order to act on 
the amendment providing for a regiment of mounted vol- 
unteers on the Rio Granve, Mr. Cox, of Ohio, delivered 
a speech on our relations with Mexico. 

On Tuesday, March 20, in the Senate, a resolution was 
ee oe directing inquiry as to the expediency of extin- 
guishing the Indian title to land in and about Pike's 
Peak. A joint resolution that Congress adjourn from 
April 29 to May 20 was proposed, but objected to and 
Several resolutions having reference to the 
suppression of the African slave-trade were introduced by 
Senator Wilson. The bill providing for the payment of 
the claims of Florida was discussed. An executive ses- 
sion was held, and a motion made to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Nicaragua treaty was rejected. Consider- 


able discussion ensned, but the Senate adjourned with- 
out taking the question.——~In the House, the Military 
Academy Apprepriation Bill, with the amendment pro- 
viding for a mounted regiment of volunteers for the de- 
fense of the frontier of ‘Texar, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. A vill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call into service a regiment of volunteers for the 
suppression of hostilities in New Mexico was similarly 
referred. The recommendation of the Committee on 
Elections, allowing Messrs. Sickles and Williamson sixty 
days to take testimony in support of their allegations, 
was debated till the adjournment. 

On Wednesday, March 21, in the Senate, the Ilouse 
bill providing for the protection of female passengers on 
board emigrant ships was passed. A resolution calling 
on the President to inform the Senate if any instructions 
have been given to our naval officers by which the United 
States naval forces were to take part in the civil war in 
Mexaco, and by what authority the Mexican war steam- 
ers were recently captured, was adopted. ‘The President 
was also Called upon to communicate the correspondence 
that has taken place with reference to the difficulties be- 
tween the judicial functionaries of Utah Territory, The 
bill to reduce the price of the public printing, and t» regu- 
late the charges for binding, ete.. was tiken up. The bill 
was ameuded so as to reduce the charges for printing twen- 
ty-five per cent. below the present rates, the reduction to 
apply toall the public printing executed during the present 
session of Congress, except Post-office blanks: also that 
the binding shall be done by binders elected by Congress, 
and in that shape the bill passed. ‘The Florida Claims 
bill was debated, and its further consideration postponed 
till the 16th of April. In the Tlouse, a resolution was 
proposed calling for information relative to the capture 
of tlle Mexican war steamers in the Gulf, but its intro- 
duction was objected to. ‘The .esolution of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, allowing Messrs. Sickles and Wil- 
linmmson time to take testimony respecting the allegations 
relative to the election in this city, was adopted. 

On Thursday, March 22, in. the Senate, the bill to e:- 
tablish mail routes in Kansas Territory, was passed. <A 
resolution was adopted calling for information relative 
to the expulsion of a naturalized citizen of the United 
States from Prussia, in 1857. A bill providing that per- 
sons, by indorsing their names on letters sent by mail, 
can have them returned free of postage, when undeliv- 
ered, was passed. The Pacific Railroad bill and amend 
ments thereto were ordered to be printed. The Home- 
stead bill was then taken up. A motion was made to 
substitute the House for the Senate bill, and the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands reported in favor of the Senate 
bill. An interesting debate ensued, in which Senators 
Clingman, Hale, and Wigfall took part. The discussion 
took a widg range, embracing, among other subjects, 
the New England strikers and the relations between the 
North and the South. In the Ilouve the Senate's 
amendment to the bill providing for the protection of 
femmM@e emigrants on shipboard was agreed to, and tle 
bill passed. 

On Friday. March 9%, in both Senate “and Touse no- 
thing of importance transpired, both houses being en- 
gaged upon the private calendars. 

MR. BATES’S POSITION, 


The Ion. Edward Bates has addressed a letter to the 
Missouri delegates to the Chicago Convention, in reply 
to interrogatories propounded to him by them. The 
main points of it are as follows: He has no new opinions 
upon the subject of the extension of slavery, and: has 
formed none with reference to the present array of pur- 
ties. He is coeval with the Missouri question of 1S2U; 
he formed his opinions then, and has not changed them 
since, At the time of t:e Revolution and long ‘after, 
slavery was rgiurded as an evil, but temporary in its na- 
ture, and likely to disappear in the course of time. Yet 
while it continued it was a misfortune to the country so- 
cially and politically. Slavery is a social relation—a do- 
mestic institution. It exists by local law. The Federal 
Government has no control over it in the States, but the 
Territories are subject and subordinate to the Govern- 
ment—they not being supreme like the States. The na- 
tion is supreme over them. He is opposed to the exten- 
sion of slavery, and in his opinion the policy and spirit 
of the Government ought to be against its extension. 
The Con-titution does not carry slavery into the Territc- 
ries, nor any where. It only acts upon it where it is es- 
tablished by local Jaw. The Dred Scott deci<ion only 
decides that Dred Scott was not a citizen, and tlre opin- 
ions of the Judges beyond this are extra-judicial, and of 
no authority. The questions discussed by them were 
political, and not within their cognizance, and belong 
and could be disposed of only by the political depart- 
ments. ‘Khe discu-sion was most unfortunate, as it 
produced a dangerous conflict between the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government. He favors the coloniza- 
tion of the free blacks in the American tropics, the 
Ilomestead Bill, the immediate admission of Kansas, a 
perfect equality of rights among citizens, and the con- 
struction of the Dacific Railroad, under the auspices of 
the Government. He is gratified that his name has only 
been used in a spirit of harmony and peace, and to pre- 
vent division and controversy among those who ought to 
be united. He has neither sought nor held any political 
otfice for twenty-five years, and is satisfied with the hon- 
ors already paid him by the public. 


ILOW THE DEMOCRATS WILL FARE AT CHARLES- 
TON. 

The [erald's correspondent says: 

“Every day produces some new evidence from Charles- 
ton that the landlords of the hotels and boarding-houses 
are going to charge the most extravagant prices for quar- 
ters during the session of the Democratic National Con- 
vention. A Member of Congress received a letter a day 
or two since,in reply to an application for quarters, stat- 
ing that he could have a room, provided he would agree 
to pay the enormous price of ten or twelve dollars for it 


from the 15th of April, eight days before the Convention ° 


meets. Ile declined taking it. Another gentleman show- 
ed me a letter to-day, which he received from a citizen 
of Charleston to whom he applied for rooms, with board 
for himself, wife, and son, informing him as follows: 
**-T went to the principal hotels to sce what I could 
do for you, but all refused positively to have any ladies 
in the house, as, in each hotel, drawing-rooms, parlors, 
and halls will be packed with beds and cots, and each 
occupint will be charged ten dollars per day. I next 
went to all the private boarding-houses, and found them 
allengaged. Next I went to several private houses, and 


-at last I induced a Ia *y to say she would accommodate 


you if you and your wife will take a bed-room and let 
Charlie sleep in the parlor on a sofa, She will charge 
you eighteen dollars per day for the three, I assure you 
you can not do better if you wish to come. I have nev- 
er seen such an exciting time here as there is about the 
Convention. I board at the Ifouse, but had to give 
up my room last wegk until the Ist of May, for the land- 
Jord told us all that we must pay during April fifty dol- 
lars per week, and then allow him to put some one else 
in our room, This I could not afford, and went to a 
friend's house, and now find I must change again, and 
God only knows where I shall go. The reason why 
board will be so enormons is that every thing in market 
is very high. Beef now sells for fifty cents per pound, 
and every thing is in that profortion.’ 


WHAT THE CHARLESTON PEOPLE THINK, 


The Charleston Mercury of the 16th says: ** An in- 
tense excitement prevailed in the city yesterday, on the 
publication of our second Washington dispatch, which in 
some measure cast a doubt over the meeting of the Con- 
vention. Arrangements which had been in rapid progress 
were suspended in many iastanceés, and in others faintly 
carried on. It is, in our opinion, but the pretext seized 
by the friends of Mr. Douglas to transfet the Convention, 
if possible, to some city where they will be in the ascend- 
ant. This movement commenced many months since, 
when they prated of the danger to be apprehended from 
personal violence in Charleston. This is, however, their 
last card, and this will fail. M*. Douglas's friends see 
plainly that a Convention in Charleston will preserve a 
Southern aspect, and can not be brow-beaten or bullied. 
The six hundred and fifty gentlemen who compose the 
Convention will be taken good care of, and the pref- 
erence given them. About one hundred have already 
been invited to accept the hospitalities of our citizeus, 


and many more undoubtedly will be. But the myriad 
hangers-on, who are not admitted to the floor of the Con- 
vention, must take their chances fur feed and sleep. It is 
greatly to be desired that their number may be reduced 
to as small a figure as possible. The Convention will 
meet in Charleston; but if Mr. Douglas and his friends 
desire a Northern Convention let them call one.” 

The Charleston Courier of the 15th says: ** Our lead- 
ing landlords, as we have already stated, have been dili- 
gent and active in making preparations, at largely in- 
creased expenses to hemselyes. They now assure us, 
positively and authoritatively, that five dollars per day 
for board will be the maximum of charge to or for any 
delegate or member of the Convention. Accommodations 
have already been secured for over three hundred dele- 
gates, on terms, we are assured, satisfactory to the par- 
ties interested*+ but our landlords do not consider them- 
selves able or obligated to tender the same assurances 
for an unlimited umber o visitors, or for any not offi- 
cially connected with ti.e Convention.” 


Tun A, JOMNSON” MYSTERY. 


The account of this strange affair will be found on an- 
other page, The police are now in a fair way to capture 
the suspected murderer of the crew of the oy-ter-sloop 
E. A. Johnson, It has been ascertained beyond a doubt 
that one of the crew, named William Johnson, has been 
seen alive in this city since the discovery of the murders, 
and the police very naturally suspect him to be the as-: 
sassin, Johnson started for Stonington on Wednesday 
evening, taking with him his wife and child. Ie had a 
large amoynt of money in his possession when he lef. 
and was quite lavish in his expenditures during his stay 
in this city. The police have gone in pursuit of the 
fugitive, and the fact of bis arrest is looked fur hourly. 


MKS. BRENNAN TULNED UP. 

A private letter from Florence states that Mrs. Bren- 
nan, whose disappearance from Staten Island caused ro 
much excitement some fifteen months ago, and who was 
supposed to have been murdered, is now in Italy, and 
was recently for a short time in Florence. By whom 
tlie was accompanied we are not informed, but slie is 
thought not to have been alone. She was reen and rec- 
ognized there by persons who knew her perfectly. This 
would seem to set entirely at reat the story of her mur- 
der, which has for some time past been supposed to be 
without foundation in fact. 

AMERICAN SAILORS BROUGHT UOME FOR TRIAL. 

The two mates of the American bark Anna arrived at 
this port last weck in the steamship Fulton, having been 
sent home by the American Consul at Southampton for 
trial, on the charge of killing six of the crew of the bark 
by a course of cruclIty 50 revolting as to appear almost 
incredible. They were committed to priso ‘or examin- 
ation. 

FUNERAL OF STEVENS AND HAZLETT. 


The remains of Stevens and Hazlett were brought to 
Eaglewood, New Jersey, for interment. The execution 
took place on.Friday. The remains were forwarded by 
express, and reached Rahway on Saturday, when they 
were tuken at once to Eaglewood. The coffins wera 
opened, but the bodies were not sul)mitted to the care of 
an undertaker, The teatures were scarcely reeognizs ble, 
und they were not shown either to the intimate friends 
of the deceased or at the funeral. Attached to the but. 
ton-hole of Stevens's coat by red and blue ribbons, was 
a plain black India-1ubber ring, but for whom it was in- 
tended his friends were not informed. Mis betrothed 
accompanied his remains from Charlestown, and was 
joined at Laglewood by his father and sister. 


MES. STANTON BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE. 

Monday afternoon, writes the Albany correspondent 
of the Post, beheld the Chamber full of ladies, come te 
hear Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton address the Senate 
and Assembly Committees of the Legislature on the sub- 
ject of extending the elective franchise t. women. It 
gyve one some idea of how Lagislative halls will appear 
after the boon shall be conceded—when women shall 
vote and be voted-for. Seater, lobbies, and galleries were 
thronged. Senator Han:mond, of the Senate Committee, 
opened the solemmnities by inviting any person who chose 
to address the Committec, and Mra, Stauton, escorted by 
the Rev. Mr. Mayo, ascenced the desk. A correspondent 
of the New York Timex writes: “* Last evening, or yes- 
terday afternoon, Mrs stanrer spoke for two hours in 
advocacy of these doctrines, o«. ‘he House Judiciary 
Committee, and an audience tia. * the Assembly 
Chamber as I never saw it filled, exce,. ~” Seward 
was elected Senator in ‘55. Then it was janiaed ves 
terday it was simply full. Mr. Stanton talked tore tty 
—it is heedless for me to Say that she talked carnestis, 
of woman's sufferings, sweetly of her endurance. elo- 
quently of her rights. When she talked of her right to 
be protected in the enjoyment o° her property. of her 
right to be released fin the bondage of an ill-assorted 
marriage, she was listened to with marked favor. Sle 
pleaded these demands with the feeling of a true wo- 
man, and she carried the conviction that she was not 
asking more than policy as well as justice demanded 
should be conceded. When she claimed that her voice 
should be heard on the hustings, and her vote be received 
at the ballot-box, she was earnest, and eloquent, and 
plausible, but she must have felt that she was not con- 
vincing her audience—and she did not.” 


HYATT IN JAIL. 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
writes that the case of Hyatt is exciting much attention. 
Senators and members of the House are among his nu- 
merous Visitors. The jailer has relaxed the rules, which 
are rigorously enforced against the other prisoners, 
whether rich or poor, which are, that they shall receive 
no visitors except members of their immediate family 
and their physician. Mr. Ilyatt’s room is quite large, 
with a high ceiling, a very large window grated with 
iron bars, trom which all view of the city is excluded by 
heavy wooden blinds, which can neither be opened nor 
removed. When Mr. Ll. was placed in the room, it was 
bare of all furniture. Government has supplied him 
with nothing. The room now contains a bed, three 
chairs, a walnut table, a few tin and earthen dishes, a 
wash-stand and fixtures. The brick floor is covered with 
cement, except in large spots where this is bruken away. 
The walls and ceiling are whitewashed, and the roo.. is 
scrupulously clean. All the furniture of the room has 
been supplied at the cost of the prisoner, as will ve ail 
the additions made to his accommodations, 

Mr. liyatt appears not at all downcast by his imprison- 
ment. He declares his determination to maintain the 
position he has assumed, because he believes it to be 
right, and because he believes it would be wrong to ac- 
cede to the demands of the Senate. Not that he desires 
to conceal any thing, for he has asserted that, whenever 
the Senate will recede from the compulsory process, he 
will volunteer to answer any questions which they may 
ask. His position is this: Ile denies the right of the 
Senate to coerce witnesses, either as to attendance op as 
to testimony. Ile has nothing which he desires to con- 
ceal, but he declares it his intention to test the power of 
the Senate. He can suffer as long as they can inflict 
punishment, It has resolved itself into a question of 
endurance. 

Mr. Hyatt has sent for his library and his maps, has 
made arrangements for furnishing his rooms comfortably, 
and will make himself as contented as possible, with a 
view to a stay of years. Ile has written to his brother 
to conduct his affairs as though he were dead. He speaks 
of his intention of employing his time in study; but he 
is now engaged in preparing a pamphiet containing his 
reasons for taking the course le has, containing the de- 
bate upon his case, the argument of his counsel, and his 
comments and conclusions upon the whole subject. This 
pamphiet will be published in two editions: the one 
printed in all the luxury of fine paper and large type, il- 
lustrated with the finest lithographs procuravle in this 
country of Senators Sumner and Hale, his defenders in 
the Senate; the other in a cheap form—both to be dis- 
tributed at cost. 

r ATTEMPT TO POISON A FAMILY. 

A telegram from Meloy's Station, dated March 17, 
says: ** Daniel Hayden, a resident of this county, was 


arrested by a State warrant at this place to-day at 
charged with an attempt to poison one Ashworth and 


— 
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family, also residents of this county. The attempt was 
made about a vear age by putting red precipitate, ¢ r- 
rosive sublimate, and arsenic inte some corn meal, which 
luckily, however, was not taken by the family owing to 
the peenliar stench the mixture created. Hayden was 
het suspected of perpetrating the act qutil a few ‘laws 
since, when, in a state of intoxication, he di-closed the 
affiir to se.ue per ons diving here, threatening, at thie 
same time, that if they divulged the seeret he wouk! kiil 
them. A former wife of Ashworth died a menth previous 
to the happening of the above, and expcricneed pliysi- 
cians gave it as their opinion that rhe was poisoned. <A 
deep malice has existed between the parties for years, 
The prisoner will be immediately examined. 
PERSONAL. 


A New York correspondent of the Charleston Courier 
** Moses Grinnell, a leading partner for a num- 
ber of years in the house of Grinnell, Minturn, & Co., 
will soon withdraw from the concern, and returmavith 
his family to Europe to spend considerable time. Mr. 
Grinnell has sold his splendid residence at the wr 
of Fifth Avenue and Fourt-enth Street. The honel@t 
Grinnell, Minturn, & Co, will retain its old nime, ‘As 
Mr. Robert B. Minturn, his son, and a son of Moses IL 
Grinnell, will continue to be partners in it. Henry 
Grinnell has not been connected with the house for sev- 
eral years, and none of his sons were ever partners in the 
-oncern.”"* ‘The charities of this city, and the benevolent 
institutions of the State at large, can. ill spare Moses 
Grinnell, 

Captain Judkins, one of the Cunard captains, was re- 
cently in Paris with his wife, aud was treated with par- 
ticular courte-v by Louis Napoleon, who was once a pas- 
seyger on the Cambria. 

General Garibaldi has received a present from the 
American<« of New York, consisting of a handsome gun, 
which will tire thirty shots without being reloaded. 

Again the foreign journals annoniice that Miss Iinek- 
ley, of Albany, the American prima has had a 
new success in Amstertim, The Argus says she 
in the opera of ** Linda”™ in presence of the Quven of Ifol- 
land, who caine and tock her by the hand, aud thanked 
her for the great pleasure afforte | by her singing. Her 
Majesty has spoken of the young vocalist very often 
since, and says that she bas been droamicog of ler ever 
since—** she looked so pretty.” Miss Ihiuekicy has had 
several offers to sing in Italy and France, At Utreelit, 
she sang at a concert, andl the house was completely filled 
with students After the conerrt she was screnaded by 
the students, who came in a torch-light procession, and 
the lady wa< called out npon the biulcouy of her hotel, 
and saluted with huzzae and fire-works. A banquet was 
ale» in her hovwor, At Rotterdam, also, her 
suceess was brilliant, 

Zalock Pratt performed the journey from San Fran- 
ci<eo to St. Louis without “trop at any one time for 
more than halt aw hour, the whole ocerpying 19 days, 
with 15) relays of four, tive, and six horses or nules to 
the team, about half being mules. This is a woudertul 
feat for a man nearly seventy years of age. There was 
acopluctor and a driver, buh to the teeth In 
sou: places they carried water lo miles, and then drove 
miles without water, 

Peter G. Washirton, in explanation of the canse of 
the death of the llon. David A. Bokee in Washington, 
this testified before the Co oner's jury: 

Ile very seldom Crupl of sickuees, Meeting 
him casiuailv at the door of the hot l ab-at two o clock 
yesterday, witness remarkel to him that be looked un- 
was that le felt sick at hia stomach. 
Witness advised to tike a couple of blue pills early 
in the evening and a bettle of Consress water in the 
morning, and to continue the taking of the Congress 
water for a week, Tle statel that he would do 
Witness afterward saw him for the last time albout four 
o'clock.” 

Un ted States steam frigate left Iamp- 
ton Nerds on the 15 inst. with the Rebert Mo 
Mini-ter to Mexico, and Colonel J. T. Pickett, Cor 
Vera Crnz, on board. She will proceed at once to Vera 
Cruz tor the purpo-e of seeuing protection to the lives 
ain! interests of our citizens there during the threatened 
attack om that place by Miramon. 

A correspon lent of the Albany Argus, writing from 
Chicazo, under date of Marelr 16, says: **1T heard this 
morning that Mr. Burch had withdrawn his suit for 
divorce.” 

Marygaret Diller, an Iriah domestic, was looking at the 
Pemberton Miil when it fell. She was so completely 
paraivzed that from that mament she lost the power of 
sperch, and though she has attended to her work regu- 
larly since, she has not uttered a word! 

Mr. Charles J. Faulkner, the new American Minister 
at Iaris, has tak: n a suit of rooms fur the summer at 
the Place de l'Are de Triumphe, at the extremity of the 
Champs Elysees. 

Barry, the artist, while on a late visit fo Boston, came 
into possession of a white linen table-cloth, woven fitty 
years ago, by the wife of Robert Burns, and spread on 
the oaken table in the poet's cottage, on those great occa- 
sions when the Edinburgh gentry deigued to honor their 
proiége’s home with their patronizing visite; Late in 
the evening Mr. lt. produced the sacred relic, which, of 
course, underwent tue eager and reverential iospection 
of the company. Then, at the suggestion of a lady pres- 
ent, it was spread in an upper room; lemons and high- 
land whisky were sent for; a Scotch punch was brewe |, 
and over the table-cloth, hallowed by its associations with 
the peasant bard, the memory of Burns was drank by 
all, and Aull Langsyne sung in due and ancient style. 

Miss Tennessee Gibson died last week in Arkanaas, 
from the effects of suuff-dipping. She feil asleep with 
the “mop” in her mouth, ant was found a corpse rome 
hours after. <A post-mortem examination revealed the 
fact that she hal swallowed the juice, which was con- 
verted into nicotine, a deadly poison. Her lips, cheek, 
and breast were smeared with the foul stu‘fin her dying 
struggles, alone in her room. Before she retired she felt 
a deadly sickness, having swallowed some of the juice ; 
but as she had used it so long, nothing was thought of 
her complaint until it was too late. 

Governor Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, has sent a 
veto message two columus long to the Legislature, giv- 
ing reasons why he can not sign an act to commute the 
se:itence of Mrs, Anna Bilansky, now under sentence of 
death in St. Paul, to imprisonment in the State Prison 
during her natural life. Anna was convicted of the mur- 
der of her husband, Stanislaus Bilansky, by poison. 
The Legislature did not pass the bill over the Governor's 
veto; consequently Mrs. Bilansky will be hung on the 
23d inst. 

Madame de Wilhorst of New York a appeared 
in opera at Berlin, and did make a favor im pres- 
sion, as the Boston Jrave says. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT—THK SAVOY QUESTION. 


In the House of Commona, March 5, the report on the 


Customs Act was brought up, and agreed to with a few 
amendments. 

Ou proceeding to the other orders of the day, Lord 
Palmerston moved that they be postponed until after the 
notice of motion given by Mr. Byng for an address to 
her Majesty, on the subject of the commercial treaty 
with France, 

Mr. Lindsay observed that the terms of that motion 
were not before the House. 

Mr. Kinglake opposed the motion of Lord Palmerston, 
and called upon the House not to depart from the ordi- 
nary mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Byng said if it was the opinion of the House that 
the exact terms of bis motion should be previously before 
it, he would postpone the motion until Thareday. 

Paimerston then offered to withdraw his motion. 

Objections were raised to the proposed day, and the 
discussion of this question gradually drew inte its area 
topics of much larger dimensions. the most prominent 
being the annexation of Savoy to France. 

Mr. S. Fitzgerald urged this subject with great earn- 


estness upon the House, and expressed his hope that Par- 
liament would make a solemn protest egainst that aet. 

Mr. Bright comdemned the vusployed by Mr. 


Mr. Reebuek inveighed against the Emperor of the 
Freeeh., wo oom he accused of ot teenties 

said that such irritating disenssions 
only sowed suspicion and distru t, and were enleulated 
te bring about a tetal rupture with a neighboriug tliend- 
ly country, Ibe thowaht the trot the time to 


raise the discussion, Sardinia, the Power most int rest- 
ed, had not spoken on the subject. Ilis opinion was, 
that the treaty of commerce with France was destined, 
if approved by Parliameut, to drow closer the ties of 
friendship between the two nations, by giving beth an 
interest in the blessings of peace, which would tend to 
prevent the great calamity of war. 

fter some further discussion the motion was with- 
drawn. 

THK NEW FRENCH TREATY. 

In the Commons, on 8th inst., Mr. ivog moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown, approving of the new commercial 
treaty with France, and promising that Parliament Will 
take the necenmary steps to carry it into effeet. 

Lord A. Vane Tempest moved an amendment, declar- 
ing that Parliament declines to express 
the treaty until such time as the final intentions of the 
Emperor of the French with respect to Savoy are nade 
known. 

A general debate took place on the merits of the 
treaty; after which Lord Vane Tempest withdrew his 
amendment, and further debate was adjourned to the 
next day. 

Sir Il. Carrus, a leading Conservative, said he would 
support the treaty. 

‘The debate was resumed the following day. 

Mr. Ilorsman moved that the article in the treaty rela- 
‘to coals be admitted, but it was rejected by 220 ma- 
jo ity. 

The debate involved the Saroy question and the gen- 
eral relations of England and France. ‘The addfess was 
finally agreed to without an amendment aud without a 
division, 


Oo 


THE PASSENGERS BY THE “ WUNGAKIAN.” 

Messrs, Allen aud Gillespie, the ageuts, have forward- 
ed the follow iwg liet of the passengers, etc., who were on 
board the Wunugarian: 

Calin Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Balmer, 
liev. James Stewart, Mrs. Woods. Mr. and Ev- 
aus, Allan Cameron, W. I. Crocker, J. W. Crocker, Mr. 
lvslie, Mr. Mra. ‘Talbot, Dr. and Mra. Samanieg, 
Barry A. B, Corting Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Boulten house, Mr. 
Boulton, Mr+. Delano and child, Dr. Barrett, and G. J. 
Nash, officer in charge of m-iis. 

Steerage noers —Uugh M°Caffrey, Abraham Togg, 
Wi. Vogle, John Richardson, Henry Kicehardsor, IT. 
Allen, Frederick Child, Mra, F. Ciild, Frederi: 
8-11 Morrison, Ricuard Madden, Robert Martin, EF. 
George shank, George Jolin Daly, 
Jvin Delaney, heel y, Wiliam Wr elt, Mie ael 
Lucev, Martin Dow branes Richard-v Miss tLllen 
Sheehan, and Patrick M*Giuerin. 

Crer—Sailing D partoment—W lst officer: 
Win. Allan, 21 Richard Pon Will- 
Cain, 4:4 oflies re l be Jame- 
Razlev, bowswai Bauilev, M. M*lheraon, 


Iardie,. 


§ 


A. Liddle, A. Phillips. J aution, William Quinn, A, 
MoMillan, Thoenas M*loan, J. Cro-sthwaite, Kh. Lutus, 
David Jones, Thomeées Carter, John Ram-den, George 
Lovley, Jolue Dennett, M. Golizutiv, M-*Donald, Ed- 
saris, Ciewe, Watt, Greenaway, Merriman, 
Mitelell, A bowed, W. Craddock, Gilbert, Job ston, 
Chorley, M*Culock, Jolin Brice, seamen; Nelson, Wakes, 
ordinary seamen; Maxwell, Bev. Eogivecr’s Department 
—W, Ste var teogineer; John M*Kean, 2d engineer; 
A 3) engineer; John Clark. 4th engineer: Hugh 
eucineer: Isane Welsh. Calderwood 
Hl. Lowe, J. Mooney, J. Boyle, W. Helmes, 


Peter Manion, Henry French, Jotun Jones, John Pox, KR. 
M‘Nalley, Archibald M*Call, Join Jones. John Hamil, 
Williams Welsh, Alexamier Watson, Lich M*Denal, 
Phomas Shaw, Will am Flannigan, T. Jamerson, Thom- 
Ritchie, James Allison. Robert Edwards, firemen, 
Victualing Department—C. M*Donald, first steward; J. 
MeKinneon, second steward; Richard Thomas, Jolin 
Maddon, George Edwards, Alexander Wapshaw, Edward 
Lennan, Robert Dewar, James Rhodes, Hugh M*Gregor, 
Thomas Hannah, stewards; Francis Duvoure and George 
Sea i-brook, cooks; William Il’reston, baker: James 
Gittins, buteher; J. Longgell, Jolin Brennan, Thomas 
Kennedy, James Kenard, Edward M*Main, Angustus 
Caine, Wm. Howarth, Rebert Stevenson, eter M*C rea, 
stewards; Edward Murphy, William Horrocks, cooks; 
William Prescott, Richard Jones, Joseph Marriott, stew- 
ards; T. 8S. Green, store-keeper; Dr. Ferguson; T. Rob- 
ertson, purser; Miss Cauglitrie, stewardess; Jones, stew- 
ard. 

The return from the Liverpool emigration agent gives: 
From Liverpool, crew, 80; cabin passengers, 30; steer- 
age passengers, 4). From Queenstown, cabin passen- 
gers, 15; steerage passengers, 40. Total, 205. 


as 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. 

The London Erasays: ** With regret we announce the 
attempt at suicide in Paris last week of the celebrated 
chef dorchestre, M. Jullien, by stabbing. le was mak- 
ing arrangements for some grand performances of sacred 
music, etc., which were to have commenced on the Sth 
iust. by a performance of Handel's ** Messiah.” Several 
English artistea were engaged for the occasion. The 
concerts have since been postponed, M. Jullien having 
been placed under restraint.” 

The Irish papers deny that Mademoiselle Piccolomini 
has been united in the holy bonds of matrimony since 
her arrival in Dublin. 

DISUAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

The House of Commons has iis conflicts of bad temper 
and ill manners, one of which is thus hit off by the clev- 
er London correspondent of the Liverpool Albion iu his 
account of the debate of February 22: . 

“In Monday's debate there was a plurality of singu- 
larities, and few of them commendable. The Bucks 
mover got up a small momentum, and was certainly 
ponderous enough for a couple of Lincolnshire squires 
amalgamated into one. Neither was Gladstone's tart- 
ness toward Disracli of the kind the ex-lonian Commis- 
sioner can look back upon with satisfaction. It had tar too 
large an infusion of Thirsites for so Homeric a connois- 
seur; and, indeed, is souglit to be extennated on the score 
of a certain morbid state of mind, arising out of a pecu- 
liar mental cause at the moment, as well as an unusually 
disordered bilious apparatus, The gods have made him 
vixenish, but not vehement, in the vituperative line. 
Satire is not his forte; and, if it were, he had better not 
have courted comparison with one the remembrance of 
whose performance in that department puts all rivalry so 
entirely out of the range of possibility, that the perform- 
er himself has disdained these fourteen years even to 
evoke the memory of his prowess by exercising it now on 
baser game than he then struck down. The eagle-slay- 
er wars not on barn-door poultry, though he may occa- 
sionally give homely cocks a tap on the comb when their 
c owing mes headacheishly obstreperous. Thus it 
was last night. While speaking he was interrupted sev- 
eral times by Gladstone, upon whom at last the Canca- 
sian turned that Peeleitic orb of his which had calcined 
the Sublime of Mediocrity into the essence of what is 
within one step of sublimity; and, dropping a sneer at 
the commentary’ and peculiar temperament’ 
of the right hon. gentleman, ‘who had quarreled with 
his old friend the Pope, as he had with all his old friends 
in turn,’ was annoyed no more. A: if stung by a par- 
ticularly lively puff adder, Gladstone at first recoiled, 
and then coiled himself up, so palp» bly festering to the 
quick that not only did he not smile when Benjamin 
quizzically affected dislike of office because of its injury 
to the nerves, but he didn't even try to smile when all 
the House laughed alond at the Tiverton joker's refer- 
ence to the Disraelian nervous system. 


PALMERSTON AT 

a“ Perhaps, however, his non-participation in the hilar- 
ity awakened by hi- chief, in this instance, was nothing 
particular, He seems terribly troubled by the pranks of 
the aged audacity; aud nothing is more probable than 


| 


that some fine morning he may throw up office becanse 


of his freti concerning the political morality of 
the Thus take the occurrence of 
Monday nicht Bi ing after ed 
his ‘right henorable titena’® with an itera. 
tien «hose Ss If te mistak:, the 
Premicr preceedes toe pervert the whole diitt a: 
spirit aud letter, of what the niemsber for Strend Lad just 
uttered, “Tuis was shocking enough, eweu adm the 
realityof the pretended badinage aceon it hee 
Opposi ion chinored out its reprobation of proceed. 
ing. and called aloud for Horsman, who repeatedly et 
up, but had to sit down again. In no way abashed, tLe 
Premier went on, Louder ro-e the uproar, Lut yet, and 


bullying more loud, rese the swaggering tone and trncu- 
lent bearing of the Minister. net a word of utter- 
ance could be heard inthe din. ‘I hen_reverberated »: 
exclamations as never yet smote mortal earin that build- 
ing; and that they did so now would seem to be the 
knell of the tradition about the * first assemblage of gen- 
tlemen in the world.” Wibllit be, can it be, eredited that 
there were shouts of * Shame, shame! direeted against 
the Chief Advi<er of the Crown and leader of the Mou-e 
of Commons, far the most experienced of all living mem- 
bers in the ways and forms of Parliament, for refusing 
the most ordinary courtesy, one denied in no place on 
earth wherever the sen.b ance of discussion is observed ? 
Yet soit was, At last he was forced into a momentary 
pause. during which Horsman got up (Palmerston stand. 
all the amd. in the del berat? and em- 
phatic hanouer, pronounced, never uttered one single 


word of Woat the nolne Lord suys I did.” Of course the 
‘noble Lord inmedivtely apologized, expressed hi+ re- 
pret, sorry te thi homerable fiend, ete. 
Of conrse lie wet fthe mnt: if he were the kind 
of baedisiidual te de iti he be wl ut he is, where he 
is, how he Witiort one instant’s he ita- 
tien, he gave th " pilv as he had received it, 
declating iti t he boul that he 
pretetud fea betters Vv than other peo be, 
be miistuken al able triend’S 
expres-lons be went. just as ther | 
been whatever, aid that Le were deing 
exac ly as became bis sears, his position, his resper-i- 


bil.ty tu his untrs men, and his resp ct for hinisc lf." 


DICKENS IN LUCK, 
le t of the Leeds 


ANOTHER 
According the Lenden corre-p 


Mercury, young Charles Dickens, the sen of the great 
(harle-, is going out to India to manage an Indian 
egenev for the firm ef Baring Brothers, in which, s y 
the correspondent, he has long held a responsible post, 


having been initiated into the mysteries of the merchant's 
craft by them. He has also anether great trier 
financial world—Miss Burdett Contts— who will 
him, it is said, in any per se undertakings whieh he n 
think it wise to undertake. So, without much specula- 
tion, we mav anticipate living. perhaps, to see the great 
house of Dickens as famous in commerce it isin litera. 
Doubtless his father conld, if vy. arid to his 
sto e, for current report says he has made £,0.000 in the 
last ten years. 
THE LAST FLOPEMENT, 

The Court Cirenler reports another Belgravian elope- 
ment. A young bely eloped with her gual lier 
betler on St. Valentine's Dav, and nething was heard 
of their whereabouts until the 15th, when a letter, con- 


ture willis 


lian’s 


taining a marriage certificate, was received by Mr. W., 
informing him that the cerenvony had been performed at 
n well-koown church in the aristocratic neighborhood 


of Wapping. 
*10,.000, 


The lady, on coming of age, is entitled to 


FRANCE. 
THE SAVOY QUUSTION, 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times says it 
was thought likely that as soon as wniver-al suffrage in 
Tuscany declares for annexation to Piedmont, the Sa- 
vovards will have a French army on the spt. 

The Paris beVevis its lf in a pesition to state 
hat, in t®e question of Savor. Sardinia shows such con- 
ci wate tious as be « Xpercte | from a count y 
which owes its aggrandizement to France. 

Jt was reported that since Sardinia rejected Napoleon's 
procranme for Italy, the French troops have received 
orders to be ready to march at the first netice, and that 
the evacnation of Lombardy and return of the army to 
France are threatened. 

Lord John Russell had stated in the Icuse of Com- 
mons that Austria and Prussia concurred in the views of 
England. Russia had not yet replied. 

Sardinia had consented to the inhabitants of Savoy vet- 
ing on the subject. 


ITALY. 
WILL SARDINIA GIVE UP savory? 

The Opinione of March § publishes Count Cavour's 
dispatch of the 2d relative to Savoy and Nice. He de- 
clares that the aggrandizement of Sardinia can never 
prove dangerous to France; but considering the obliza- 
tions that Sardinia is under to France, serious attention 
must be given to the Emperor’s demands At the mo- 
ment when Sardinia demands for the inhabitants of Cen- 
tral Italy the right to dispose af their destiny, she exposes 
herself to the charge of inconsistency if she denies the 
right of freely expressing their wishes to her subjects 
dwelling on. the other side of the Alps. However great 
the regret would be at the cradle of the Piedmontese 
monarchs demanding a separation, Sardinia would not 
refiise to recognize the weight of a manifestation, how- 
ever slicht, if made in conformity with the preseripfiens 
of Parliament. In regard Jo the opposition of the great 
Powers, Cavour thinks that the desire for proper trontiers 
of France and Sardinia will insure just and equitable ne- 
gotiations on this head. 

COUNT CAVOUR ON VENETIA, 

The Opinione of Turin publishes in French the follow- 
ing circular by Count Crveur on Count von Dissengen’s 
cireular to the Venetian delegations: 

‘© jo the King's Legations at Paris, London, Berlin, and 
St. Deiersbure. 
“Mroas, Pebewary 20, 1860. 

“ Monsieur te Ministre —! bastento your at- 
tention to the annexed doctuiuent, which a journal of this 
city has just publisied. Some time ago Austria gave a 
contradiction, through her efticial journals, to the rumor 
that the state of siege had been proclaimed in Venetia. 
At the same time the hing’s Government was accused of 
fostering disturbance by its emissaries among the Jtalian 


{populations left by the Treaty of Zurich under the do- 


inion of Austr a. 

* The document that I have the honor of transmitting 
to you will edify the Government of respecting tle 
real causes of the profound discontent and constant azi- 
tation prevailing in Venetia. By this circular to the 
imperial and royal Austrian delegations in Venetia, 
Count Bissengen subjects to foreed enrollment in com- 
pamies de discipline—a mode of punishment which no 
civilized nation has inserted in its codes, which we 
search for in vain in the Austrian code, and which is 
nearly equivalent to convict labor—all the individuals 
who, by their antecedents, sometimes, or conduct, may 
appear capable of making attempts hostile to the Aus- 
trian Imperial Government. 

‘** Be so good, Monsieur le Ministre, as to point ont to 
the Government of , 1. That the elasticity of these 
expressions is so great that nearly the whole male popu- 
lation of Venetia may come under this category; 2. That 
the circular says expressly that no considerations of health 
will be attended to which might oppose the application of 
this mode of chastisement; o. That the measure in ques- 
tion is not temporary, as the state of siege naturally is; 
and that it equally has for its etfect the snbstitution in 
Venetia of military authority for the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals, 

** | think it would be advisable to place these obeerva- 
tions before the Minister of Foreign Affairs, leaving to 
him the task of deducing the necessary consequences of 
this state of things in Venetia. 

** Accept, etc., 


C. Cavotn.” 


AMERICANS IN ROME, 
A letter from Rome, dated 15 h ult., says: “ The num- 
ber of Americans in Rome this winter is very small 


Among those from the cities of Albany and New York 
ate teonegal Peter Gansevoort and family, Mr van 
aad tani, Mr. Van Rensselaer and family, aud ner- 
ob per, from A’ban@; Mr. William Chann- 
‘lo bores Darlingand familv. Lieutenant and 
Mrs. DOS Mr. aud Mre, Gardner How lard, 
if Tedtield and wife, Mr. William Pihatt 
facade, Mas. Lorimer Graham and famils, 
Mrs. L. Jerome, aud Mr. and Mrs. William 


rom New York. 


AUSTRIA. 
GOVERNMENT 


From Austria we have 


reports of important govern- 


mental reforms. The uncil is Leneeforward 
to be compo-ed of two differe:.t clements, one proceed- 
ing trom nominations by the Emperer—most probably 
the princes « f the J pe #l house, the high est function- 
aries of the State. and other eminent pervons besides: 
the other, proceeding fiem: elcetions by the provincial 
repre-entations, is to be formed, the difference in pepu- 
lation being taken into account with regard to the num- 
ber allotted to each provinee, and the whele numbér of 


members of this description amounting to thirty-seven. 
The Council is to mect in May next. The subjects te be 
stubmiitte d to the Conneil are tie de libe ration and de firites 


Rettlement of the Budget, contrel of accounts, all lev s 
havit g force over the whole of the empire, all projects 
of laws proceeding from the p ovincial representative as- 
and any ether subjects submitted by the Lra- 


peror's command. This ix a step toward constitutional- 
ism, though; of course, a brief one. 
MOROCCO. 
PROGKESS OF WAR. 


News from Moreees is to the tS:h of February. The 
perninernt ocenpation of Tetran Ly the Spanish had been 


ecefinitels agreed upon, and 10.600 een orcered 


ty Le sent there. : vitabons in tLe Peninsula 
lave Leen orde:cd to Le ready to go to Africa upon the 
fir-t 

A letter from the S:ltan of Merceco was read on the 
of belrvarywet the toesque in 
announcing Lis rejection of tLe conditions ef peace pro- 
posed by Spair Iie states he is comiug to the 
nortLern provinces with a large feree; that there is Jit- 
tle prospect ot] has funds, and that 
he will prosecu’¢ t end if he leses all his 
sen-ports le ©) ta. all true believers to ri-e in de- 


fi of their country, and says 
mtto death all plunderers., 
Nhe Sultan, acting « he coneInding announcement, 
had dism ssed the Aral cavalry, who plundered Tetuan, 
and b headed many of their chiefs. 

An interview took place on the [3d of February be- 
tween Murshal onnell and Mulley Abbas. The cer- 
i f fetuan was discussed, Lut the rep: esentatives of 
ltan were bot prepared te accede to the demand of 
Spain, aud the negotiations, therefore, came to an end, 


MEXICO. 
BOMBARDMENT oF VERA CRUZ. 

Miramon bombarded Vera Cruz oa the 15th, but with 
little damog 

(on the 14th a flag of truce was sent to Juarez, which 
resuited in the suspension of hostilitics. v4 

A military congress, composed of the chfefs of the two 
armies and representatives of the foreign governments, 
met on the same evening, but the result was not known 


that he haS given orders 


re 


t dates. 
was reparted that Miramon had abandoned the siege, 
erted his army, and taken refuge on board the Freach 
fleet, 

‘The city of Mexico had pronounced against Miramon, 
and his army there was deserting him. 


THE NAVAL ACTION OF SIXTH 
MARCH. 

Tir picture on page 204 will convey to the be- 
holder an idea of the conflict between the United 
States sleop-of-war Saratoga and the Mexican ves- 
sels Viramon andl Marquez off Vera Cruz on the 
night of S5th-6th March inst., whith ended in the 
capture of the latter vessels. 

The following official account of the affair was 
transmitted by telegraph from New Orleans to 
Washington : 

“New Onieans, March 15, 1860. 
“*Hion. Isaac Totcry, Secretary of the Navy: 

>1z,—Lieutenant Chapman left Vera Cruz on the 11th 
instant in command of the prize steamer Marquez. of 
Ilavana, as bearer of dispatches to the Department from 
Captain Jarvis; but learning on my arrival here this 
morn ng that he had not arrived, I deem it my duty to 
furward the following report to you: 

‘On the Sth instant Geteral Miramon commenced the 
siege of Vera Cruz, and on the 6th General Marin ap- 
peared before the city with this and another steaiver, 
and not showing his colors, Commander Turner. iv the 
Saratoqa, with detachments from the Sarannah anid 
Preble, in the steamers Indianola and Wave, was order- 
ed to proceed to the anchorage of the steamers, off Anton 
Lizardo, and ascertain their character. Upon nearing 
them one of them was seen to be moving off, when ashot 
was fired ahead of her to bring her to, and the Jndianola 
was sent to overhaul her. The hail from the Jnditnela 
was replied to by a fire from the General Miramon’s guns 
and a volley of musketry, when the Saratega fired a 
broadside, and the action became general, resulting in 
the capture of both of Marin's steamers, with him elf and 
a large number of his men on board. : 

* Captain Jarvis ordered both prizes to this port. The 
Preble will be here in a few days with Marin and most of 
the prisoners on board, the rest being distributed between 
this steamer and the Marquez of Havana. 

** Your dispatch will reach me here. 


“ Respectfully, hk. D. Lieut., U. S. N. 
‘Commanding prize steamer General Miramor.” 


Another account states : 

* The Americin loss is but three wounded, one 
of whom mortally. The Mexican loss is fifteen 
killed and twenty to thirty wounded. ’ 

‘* Miramon paid $055,000 for the two steamers. 

‘*Marin’s steamers passed by all the foreicn 
squadrons. and the castle without hoisting a tlac. 
although ordered to do so by a shot from the cas- 
tle and other signals.. The English, French, and 
Spanish vessels of war did not notice the fact. 

“ The engagement took place by moorlight. 

A later report says that ‘* the Jadiavola pursued 
the J/iramon, whereupon the Jatter:fired on her. 
The Jndiancla returned the fire, and her ¢rew 
boarded the .Viramon at the point of the bayonet 
A portion of the /udimola’s deck was carried away 
by the shot. The ./rramon was then run aground, 
and the Saratoga brought the JJarquez to. 

‘+ The first engineer of the Afarque:, an Ameri- 
can, was killed. 

“Captain Turner asked Marin why he fired on 
the American vessels without provocation? Me- 
rin rc: plied that his men could not be controlicd. 
He knew the natienality of the Sur sega, and un- 
derstood her signals. The men fired contrary to 
his orders. Captain Turner repiied, * You are en 


| tirely responsible tor the outrage.” ” 
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WE give herewith pic- i looked down at bis feet, and 
tures of the cabin and THE CABIN: AND DECK OF THE “E. A. JOHNSON. 

ge, 
with the traces of the > when La Coste told him it 
fearful struggle of which | was too early; he ought to 
they were the scene. get into an East Broadway 

The first thing that at- Sa: stage and ride up to French's 
tracted the attention of Cap- =F Hotel, as he had asked for 
tains Downs and Listare, on + — =. oe the whereabouts of a re- 
boarding the E. A. Johnson, —— == = spectable place to put up at. 
was the presence of blood in == = S= ——— —= : To this suggestion he de- 
large quantities upon the murred, when a newsboy 
deck. In no less than three came up to him, took hold 
places were there extensive aaa nasa ____|__|_=====—SsSSSHSH_SSSSSSSSS= of his bag, and implored 

of gore and marks 2 SSS SS him for the privilege of con- 
which evidently showed that SS SS == = =—— = veying his bag to any given 
some bloody substance had point of the Metropoli« 
been dragged along the deck ee SS —— The boy took the bag and 
and thrown overboard. The = oS = followed the man. 
eabin presented a still more : That boy's name was 


deck, the floor and all the 
furniture being covered or =~ ia 
spotted with blood. 

The cabin had evidently. 
been the scene of some san- 
guinary struggle. The floor, 
ceiling, benches, and furni- 
ture were all stained with 
blood. A further examina- 
tion showed that the cabin 
had been ransacked by some 
persons as if in search of 
plunder, for upon the floor 
were strewed articles of 
clothing, papers, bedding, 
etc. The Coroner's deputies 
took notes of every thing 
they found in the cabin, 
among which were the fol- 
lowing articles: A slate, on 
which were written the lines 
—‘“*I now take my pen in 
my hand to let you know 
that I am well, and I hope 
you are the same. I left 
A coffee- 
pot, covered with blood and 
human hair, was found in a 
corner near the stove. A 
broom, which had apparent- 
ly been used in sweeping 
the blood from the floor, 
and a hammer, also smeared 
with blood, were found near 
thecompanion-way. Marks 
of blood were found on the 
ladder leading to the deck, upon the lockers, upon the 
sides of the cabin, and upon the ceiling. There were four 
fresh and distinct marks, as if made with the blade of a 
knife or sharp hatchet, upon the beams and ceiling, and 
one of the indentations was stained with blood. A pair 
of pantaloons, in the pockets of which were found twen- 
ty-nine cents, were found wrapped up ina piece of blood- 
stained paper; also the handle of a carpet-bag or valise, 
which had recently been torn off. The runs were, upon 
examination, found to be filled with blood, which had 
leaked down from thie floor, and allowed to remain there 
in the clotted state in which it was discovered. All the 
lockers and closets were stained with blood, probably by 
the assassin in search: of plunder, as also the stove and 
cooking utensils, 

From the cabin the blood was traced up the companion- 
way to the deckewhere marks as if produced by the drag- 
ging of some bloody substance were observable all along 
from the cabin door to the side of the vessel. The rail, 
too, was smeared with blood, and also the side of the 
sloop, showing that the assassin concluded his work by 
throwing the evidence of his guilt into the sea. The fin- 
ger-marks of bleod on the rail and the indentation of a 


2 | 
° 


| 


i | 


knife leads to the belief that the murderer was compelled 
to sever the hand of his victim as he clung to this frail 
support before he could throw him overboard. 

Amidships on the starboard side, near the centre-board, 
was found a large pool of blood, which was also traced to 
the side of the vessel. The second victim had probably | 
been murdered here, dragged to the rail, and committed 
tothe deep. Farther forward, near the main hatch, was 
another pool of blood, connecting with a fourth pool 
around the foremast and forceastle hatchway, and occu- 
pying a space of about six feet square. In the Iatter 
pool, was found a lock of brown hair, which had evi- 
dently been torn out of the murdered man’s head in the 
struggle. 


HOW TUE PRISONER WAS IDENTIFIED. 

On Saturday evening, soon after the arrival of the pris- 
oner, the man Jolin Burke, with whom he had lived in 
Cedar Street, was confronted with the prisoner, whom he 
identified at once as William Johnson, the man who, 
with his wife and child, :ad left No. 129 Cedar Street en 
Wednesday afternoon, and went on board the Fall River 


boat. Mr. Simmons also stepped forward and recognized 


- 


Hil 


>) 


afternoon the prisoner was 
= =. brought from his cell, and 
taken into the officers’ room 
in the back part of the Sta- 
tion-House, where a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of 
men had been gathered in. 
The prisoner took his place 
Vi among them. The boy, 
oi Wm. Drum, was then 
en ' brought into the room, and 
in a moment rested his fin- 
ger upon the man whose 
clothes-bag he had carried 
from La Coete’s stand to the 
house No. 129 Cedar Street, 
one morning last week, 
about 8 o'clock; he did not 
recollect which morning. 
The man thus pointed out 
wastheprisoner. The same 
boy immediately afterward 
saw the bag, and identified 
hich he had 


Ferry to Cedar Street. He 
asked Johnson fifty cents 


—— 


he prisoner as one of the hands who sailed from this 
port with Captain Burr on board the sloop EF. A. Johnson. 
Upon being asked if he knew Captain Burr, he said he 
did not, he never saw him, and never sailed in the vessel 
commanded by him. Other questions were put to him 
by Mr. Simmons, but they were all answered in the same 
vague manner. 

Yesterday afternoon an old man named Charles La 
Coste, who keeps a coffee and cake stand ~ear the East 
Broadway stage terminus at the Sonth Ferry, identified 
Johnson as the man who, on SVednesday morning last, 
at about 8 o'clock, stopped opposite to his stand, appar- 
ently looking to see what he rold thereat, when he asked 
him if he wanted romc coffee. He afterward went into 
the booth and sat down, leaving what appeared to be his 
clothes-bag outside the railings. He had coffee and 
cakes, which amounted to the sum of six ccnts. When 
about to leave, he handed him a ten-dollar gold piece in 
payment, when he asked him if he had no less change. 
He said he had, and pulled from his pocket a handful of 
gold, silver, and some cents, and, abstracting a half dime 
and a cent, paid his bill. About this time some boot- 
blacks came round and wanted to biack bis boots, Lc 


be 


SCENE OF THE FIRST CONFLICT ON BOARD THE SLOOP “E. A. JOHNSON,” WITH THE BLOOD-STAINS ON THE DECK. 


for the job, but on his re- 
fusal he compromised, and 
took three shillings. 

Abram Egbert was intro- 
duced in the same manner 
as the boy, and selected 
Johnson as the man who 
spoke to him on the bridge 
at the Vanderbilt landing 
on Staten Island, last Wednesday morning between 6 
and 7 o'clock. He was not certain, but he thought he 
was the man. 

Angustus Gisler, the boy who sold Johnson the oyster 
stew, the eggs, and the numerous hot gins, was also in- 
troduced in the same manner. He at once pointed out 
Johnson, and said, ** That is the man.” 

Another little boy, who had asked to black Johnson's 
boots at the South Ferry, was introduced: He looked 
carefully through the crowd, repeatedly fastening his 
eycs upon Johnson. The boy at last stopped epposite 
Johnaon again; the prisoner noticed this, made a con- 
tortion, and turned away his face, when the boy said he 
could not see the man. The prisoner was then taken 
back to his cell. 

The movements of the prisoner are so thoroughly 
linked with this shocking crime, that they form a com- 
plete chain of circumstantial evidence; and this chain, 
which is riveted with iron strength, can be traced, link 
by link, from the landing of the yawl to the arrest of 
Johnson, 

It remains to be seen how the ends of justice will be 
serv 
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THE CARSTANG-SHAW CASE AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


WE engrave herewith, from sketches made for 
us by Mr. G. G. Friedlcin, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
a portrait of Miss Effie Carstang, the plaintiff in 
the famous case of Carstang rs. Shaw; and a pic- 
ture of the Court-room during the trial of the case. 
Very few of our readers need to be reminded that 
this is the great breach-of-promise case which was 
tried a year ego, and then resulted in a verdict of 
#100,000 damages for the plaintiff A new trial 
was ordered, which is now proceeding. 


THE PLAINTIFF. 


The plaintiff, Miss Efe Catharine Carstang, has lived 
in comparative obscurity till the commencement of the 
present procerdings. She went to St. Louis in the year 
1854, and has resided since on Fifth Street, between Frank- 
lin Avenue and Morgan, with Mrs. Seaman, her sister. 
Her acquaintance with Mr. Shaw commenced during the 
year 1856, and the promise to marry is alleged to have 
been given in November, 1855. In personal appearance 


Vine Carstang is rather tall in figure, and withal grace." 


sul, has dark hair, brilliant eyes, blonde complexion, and 
a firmness of character which has marked her participa- 
tion im the present suit since its inception. We should 
judge the lady to be on the shady side of thirty, and not 
unattractive in point of personal beauty. She has main- 
tained a remarkable perseverance throughout the whole 
trial, and accompanied her counsel personally to New 
York and other places, gathering testimony in her own 
vindication. The attempt to compel her to give bonds 
for the payment of the costs was unsuccessful, the motion 
therefor having been denied by Judge Reber. Pending 
this matter, Miss Carstang proved the ownership of prop- 
erty reputed to be worth about $5000 of promissory notes 
secured by a mortgage on land on tle southwest branch 
of the Pacific Railroad. 

Her counse! stated that she is a native of New York or 
Brooklyn. Her parents both are dead. Her father was 
a worthy and conspicuous member ef the Methodist 
Church, well known and respected by his neighbors in 
Brooklyn as a citizen, and enjoying a license to preach 
and exhort in the church of which he was a member, 
shough pursuing a secular business during the days of 
the week. He died some ten years ago, his wife having 
died before him. The plaintiff is now, as she has been 
for several years, without any near male relative. 

She is without wealth or wealthy friends, and is doubt- 
lesa much perplexed to meet the severe pecuniary de- 
ryands to which she has been subjected by the manner in 
@hich she bas prosecuted this suit. 


THE DEFENDANT. 


The defendant, Henry Shaw, has been a resident of St. 
Louis for forty-one yeara He was formerly a merchant, 
and acquiring great wealth, retired from business as long 
ago as 1341. Subsequently he went to Europe and trav- 
eled extensively on the Continent, spending several 
months in Italy, observing the arts and artists of that 
country. From early youth botany has been his favorite 
study, and while in Europe Mr. Shaw improved every 
opportunity to gather information or profit from the expe- 
rience of others on this subject. In personal appearance 
Mr. Shaw is of medium height, hearty complexion, rather 
sharp in features, with blue eyes, and possessed of reat 
suavity of manner—iu fact, one of the politest wen in St. 
Louis. His age is between fifty and sixty, and his hair 


on the old Manchester road. 
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is tinged with gray. His wealth is variously estimated 
at between $1,500,000 and $!,000.L00. Ov the corner of 
Seventh and Locust streets. his city re-idence forms quite 
an oruament to that locality. Ik is a three-story brick 
building, @th a wing in the shape of au L, built in rath- 
er a quainPstyle of architecture, and has a carriage en- 
trance on Locust Street. About ten years ago Mr. Shaw 
became possessor of a tract of land, 600 acres in extent, sit- 
vated in a southwesterly direction from the court-honse, 
At the time it was a bar- 


ren prairie, but the wealth of the proprietor enabled him 
to transform the wilderness into a comparative Eden. 

The fist witness called was Mrs. Mary Seaman, sister 
of the pluintifl We abridge her testimony. 


THK SHAW COURTSHIP, 

Mrs. Mary Seaman sworn, testifies: Know the plaint- 
iff; am her sister; Mr. Shaw called to see my sister, the 
plaintiff, in the year 1556; can not say how long he 
staid at that time; was in the habit of staying half an 


hour or longer; continued his visits for nearly.two years 
—until, I think, late in the fall of 1858; undefstood that 
he visited with a view to marriage; Mr. Shaw would 
come cometimes two or three times, sometimes once a 
week; generaily in the morning, but also often in the 
afternoon and evening; never tvok his visits as visits to 
myself; he was sometimes entertained by myself, some- 
thes by my sister; sometimes in the parlor, and some- 
times in the sitting-room: Mr. Shaw presented my sister 
with a set of jewelry, a piano, gloves, fruits, flowers, ete. ; 


generally brought something at each visit: he and my . 


sister sometimes rode out together: Mr. Shaw had visited 
about three or four times before I got to think that he 
came for purposes of miarrivge; at one time he brought 
some books; I was admiring them, and so was my *is- 
ter: he asked usif we understood botany ; said he wished 
her to understand botany before he would like to make 
her his wife, and that was the reason he had br ught the 
books; told my sister afterward I did not wich Mr. Shaw 
to come to my house, becau-e he was too rich a man to 
visit us; the books were his first gift; some months after 
that he brought the jewelry; after-that the piano; Mr. 
Shaw called one day to take my sister out riding, and on 
the occasion used the expression: “This time! will 
bring her back, but the next time when I take her out 
riding I shall not, because I want to make her my wife ," 
the gloves, of which there was a whole bag, were brouglit 
by the servant, while Mr. Shaw halted with his carriage 
at the.door; this was before the piano was given; alzo 
before the jewelry was presented to my sister; think it 
was after the conversation about the book; my sister was 
willing and ready to marry him, and made preparations 
for the event; began to prepare in the summer of 1857, 
so far as I can remember; they were to live at Tower 
Grove; remember Mr. Shaw calling one day; he said it 
was very warm, and the country so much more pleasant 
than the city; then he added, ** After I marry your sister 
I shall ask you if you will not come into the country and 
live with me; Mr. Shaw, when he brought the pigne, 
came accompanied with other men; asked me where he 
had better put it, as my sister Was not at home, and had 
it put under his directions; this was in 1857; Mr. Shaw 
inquired afterward, at one time, whether she practiced 
much; the piano was called for by Mr. Shaw, late in the 
fall of 1557, and taken away; this was a few months pre- 
vious to the bringing of the suit; I am not positive as 
regards the time—was not present; my sister, however, 
was at home at the time; think Mr. Shaw called once 
after she had received the piano, but she was not then at 
home—that was about a month or six weeks after the 
presentation of the piano; Mr. Shaw's deportment was 
very gentlemanly; his visits from the first gradually in- 
creased in frequency; some of the neighbors also noticed 
the circumstance; the marriage was to have taken place 
in the summer of 1557, to judge by-the preparation; 
«think Mr. Shaw called only once a year after that; was 
once in Tower Grove myself; where the flowers were 
brought from; they came at all seasons; and so also the 
fruit, consisting of pears, grapes, etc.; from the period 
when Mr. Shaw first visited down to the conversation 
about the books, I think about two months elapsed; 
never asked Mr. Shaw as to what were his intentions 
with regard to my sister; my aunt died in August last 
at my house; when I told my sister of the impropriety 
of Mr. Shaw's visits, she said that his intentions were 
honorable, and, of course, I then had no more objection ; 
my sister had some property, which she gave to me pre- 
vious to her prospective marriage to Mr. Shaw; she set- 
tled the property upon me because I would not agree to 
live with her after her marriage; my sister wrote a Ictter 
to Mr. Shaw after he broke off his visits, which, however, 
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was not noticed by him; Mr. Shaw and my sister were 
to have taken their marriage tour to Rochester, New 
York, where Mr. Shaw's mother resides, 


DID NOT LISTEN AT KK YHOLES. 

The witness, on being cross-examined, said: Do not 
think I ever gave any other account to any body of the 
means of my knowledge of the breach of promise than 
the one given, but may have answered in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner questions put from mere motives of curi- 
osity; do not recollect giving Mr. John W. Harris (neigh- 
bor) a different account; do not recollect ever telling 
him that the only knowledge I had of the contract was 
derived from putting my ear to the keyhole of the par- 
lor door, and listening to a conversation going on be- 
tween Effie and Mr. Shaw, or to any body.else; do not 
remember talking to Mr. Harris about it at all, but was 
present when my sister talked to him; may have put 
off his curiosity by giving an unsatisfactory answer; 
know a woman named Ellen O'Keafe—she was a serv- 
ant girl in my house; neve. 2ad any conversation with 
her about the contract; never told her what I knew 
about it was derived from listening through the key- 
hole; conversed with her once in this court-house ‘on 
the subject of her testimony, but did not tell her that 
my lawyers told me that her testimony would kill the 
‘case; never told her any ching else calculated to affect, 
modify, or alter the testimony to be given by her in 
court. 
DID EFFIE BORROW MONEY OF SITAW ? 

When we first came here we were not in debt to any 
body, and paid our first year’s rent in advance, know 
my sister's handwriting ; this writing (here shown) looks 
like plaintiff'« hand : ciis (another note shown) looks also 
like plaintiff's writing ; can't tell her writing without see- 
ing her write it- never heard of these notes before this 
trial; if she gave them *c Mr. Shaw, it was a secret; I 
was not let into it; Effie has never denied the execution 
of these notes to Shaw; don't think I ever heard her men- 
tion them to any person; she has not said any thing to 
mae, in particular, about them at all; didn’t know of Effie’s 
borrowigg money from defendant ; don't know that she 
represented herself to M.. Shaw in great want, and wanted 
to borrow $500, at the time of getting this money, don't 
know of any necessity that existed, requiring Effie to 
bave the money at that time. 


DID SHE VISIT SUAW AT HIS HOUSE ? 


Have visited Mr. Shaw's house in town between six 
and eight o'clock, with my sister, various times ; couldn't 
say whether it was three or a dozen times; we went to 
see Mr. Shaw, etc. : went to make him a friendly cail, 
saw him every time; never saw any white person there; 
have been there in the afternoon; returned home with 
my sister; never lefi there later than eight o'clock ; 
it was winter that would make it dark; don't know that 
Effie Carstang ever staid all night at Mr. Shaw's house, 
in town nor in the country either; don't know that she 
had a room at his house in town; don’t think it likely 
that she would have had one without my knowing it. 
Miss C. might have staid out at Tower Grove one night 
without my knowing i:; shoe has been away from the 
house one or two nights~ has staid with the family of 
Mra. Bray, at the Convent; i. she went out to Mr. Shaw’s, 
I think she would have told me; don't know that she has 
been away from the house more than three nights; she 
has been to St. Joseph to see her cousin; she went to 
Cincinnati about twe weeks before the first trial, and re- 
turned in about two weeks. came home in the night, on 
the arrival of the cars; it Effie went to Mr. Shaw's and 
staid there all night, she concealed it from me. 


CONJUGAL TROUBLES OF EFFIE’S SISTER. 

I stated on last trial that my husband lived with me 
in Brooklyn; never kept house in New York city; was 
married in 1840; lived with my husband till 1846 or 
1847; my husband and myself agreed to separate. (Wit- 
ness was affected to tears at this stage of the examina- 
tion.) He could not get into any business, and could 
not support me; he had nothing, and could not get any 
thing todo. Q. Did you ever have any thing else against 
your husband for leaving him? A. Yes, my husband 
sought other society, sot -erpectable, of both sexenr. He 
went,to see frail womea, sv { was told; that was the rea- 
son, I suppose, why J icft hiw ; his failure to support 
me was one reason; f filed a bill for divorce in the Cir- 
cuit Court of St. Louis, on the ground of adultery and 
desertion; am not sure about the desertion ; it was a great 
while ago—in 1852. 

Various questions were put io witness, tending to as- 
certain from her wiethe: Effie had been guilty of ffee- 
doms with young men. ‘iv .2plies were in the nega- 
tive. She said she did svt ‘snow that her husband's sBis- 
ter had had an illcgitimate child. She was not aware 
that Effie had been in a love scrape similar to this at 
New Orleans. 


TESTIMONY OF THE SERVANT. 

The next witness was the servant, Rebecca Lanmann. 
She said she had lived with Mrs. Seaman; lived with 
her more thdn once. the first time I staid with her 
three months; this was two ycars ago last July; the 6th 
of April, afterward, L went to her a second time; this, I 
think, was the second April after I had left her; the sec- 
ond time staid with het six months; was occupied as a 
servant; saw Mr. Shaw 1 Mrs. Seaman's; saw him at 
the door; he asked for Miss Etfie Carstang; that was dur- 
ing my first term of serving: 1 then conducted him into 
the parlor; then went to inform Miss Carstang that some- 
body wanted to see her, withuut mentioning his name; 
Mr. Shaw did not tcll his uame, but said to me, ** Never 
mind—you just go up and tell Miss Carstang that some- 
body wants to see wer’ «fter that saw Mr. Shaw call 
frequently; sometimes three times a week, sometimes 
twice, sometimes four times’ he never asked to sce any 
body else but Miss Carstang . he would bring with him 
sometimes fruits, ind sometimes flowers; they were for 
Miss Effie; don't ‘cuew that he ever brought any to Mrs. 
Seaman; know of the piano it was put up under the di- 
rection of Mr. Shaw, .'uric, the fair Mr. Shaw came to 
sce Miss Effie, I waiic’ «nm bim at the door, he asked 
for her, and I teld 413 ec had gone to the fair, and 
then he said, “I thank c..1-, once to the fair is enough" 
(she had been going once veforc that); he didn't seem to 
be mad because she was gone; I asked Miss Effie once 
if that gentleman (Mr. Shaw) staid in the house: she 
said no; she said I should stay with her as she was go- 
ing to get married in two months. I asked her who she 
was going to marry—whether she was going to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Homes; she said no, but that she was going 
to marry a richer man than Mr. Homes was; she asked 
me whom I thonght she would rather have, one of the 
men of the house, or Mr. Shaw; I asked her if she was 
going to marry the old gertleman who cme to the door 
a while ago; I thought she was going to marry Mr. 
Homes; but she said she wonld rather have Mr. Shaw; 
I never heard Mr. Shaw say any thing himself about his 
going to be married to Miss Eftie. 

THE DEFENDANT'S CASE. 

On Friday Mr. Shepley proceeded to open the case for 
the defendant, reciting what they intended to prove. He 
- gaid that the plaintiff, instead of being introduced to Mr. 
Shaw, had sought his acquaintance for the purpose of en- 
trapping him; that she applied to him for assistance in 
order to satisfy an inexorahie landlord, and proffered Mr. 
Shaw security. He then reviewed the testimony relative 
tw the promise of marriage, treating it very lightly. Le 


if 


also intimated very strongly that the character of the ) tured to introduce one into the house, but the Dea- 


plaintiff for chastity was very poor, and endeavored to 
impeach a number of the witnesses. On Saturday Mr. 
S. concluded his address, and the testimony for the de- 
fense was commenced. 

The first witness was Willfam N, Davis, who, after 
«making some statements damaging fo the reputation of 
the plaintiff, being subjected toa ss-examination, his 
testimony dwindled down considerably. On Monday the 
deposition of Mrs. Chamberlain, taken at Cincinnati on 
the 27th of July, 1859, was read. She represents that 
Mrs. Seaman knew of the alleged Judge Ivy black-mail 
affair. She had never heard of any thing against the 
character of the plaintiff for virtue and prudence. Sev- 
eral other witnesses were examined, and the bulk of their 
testimony showed that they had heard some one express 
opinions that the characters of the sisters—Mrs. Seaman 
and Miss Carstang—were not good, but kuew nothing 
positive themselves. 


DEACON HOLBROOK. 


My story opens in a New England sitting-room. 

There were three persons present. Let me in- 
troduce them in order. First there was Deacon 
Holbrook, an old man, not far from seventy now, 
with white hair, a tall, spare form, and decided 
features. Next, his wife, a motherly old lady, with 
an expression of such calm benevolence on her face 
as to charm all who saw her. Yet, at this mo- 
ment, anxiety, grief, and entreaty struggled for 
the mastery. The third figure in our tableau was 
a young man, with a frank, handsome face, of 
years not exceeding twenty, who stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor with downcast look, shrinking from 
the angry words which his father uttered. 

** Henrv,” said the Deacon, sternly, ‘*‘ you have 
disgraced yourself and me—me, a Deacon of the 
Charch. You have embittered the declining vears 
of your parents.” 

“Do not be too hard with him, Deacon Tol- 
brook,”’ interposed his wife. ‘* Remember it is 
his first fault.” 

“If it were anv thing else,”’ said his father, still 
unappeased: ‘* but to think that my son should be- 
come a gambler! My son, who has been so care- 
fully trained in the w ay that he should go!” 

“It is only once,” urged the wife, with all a 
mother’s instincts. 

‘There are some crimes that can not be com- 
mitted once without sinking the soul deep in sin,”’ 
returned the father, with unabated sternness. 

All this while the voung man had remained si- 
lent, though his varying color showed that he felt 
deeply the harshness of his father’s words. At 
length he spoke: 

** Father,” said he, firmly, ‘‘ vou will one day 
repent your severity. Nosooner had I sinned than 
I repented, and made immediate confession to you 
and my mother. Instead of encouraging me in 
my repentance, you load me with reproaches which 
my own, conscience had anticipated, and which, 
Heaven knows, I did not need.” 

Deacon Holbrook was about to speak, but Henry 
rapidly continued: ‘‘ You tell me I have disgraced 
you. I will remove myself and my disgrace from 
your presence.” 

As he was about to leave the room his mother 
asked anxiously, “‘ Where would you go, Henry ?” 

“Stay him not, Hannah!” said the Deacon, 
sternly. ‘It is well that he should leave a place 
where he can no longer look an honest man in the 
face.” 

‘* Deacon Holbrook, he is our son!” said the 
wife, reproachfully. 

“*T would that I could forget it,” was the unre- 

lenting reply. 
_ These last words reached the ears of the young 
man, as he stood upon the threshold, and an ex- 
pression half of grief, half of indignation, swept 
over his face. Ile knew that he had done wrong, 
but he felt that he had not forfeited, forgiveness. 
With one farewell glance at his mother, full of un- 
spoken gratitude and love, he left the house which 
bad been to him so long a home. 

This was the fault of which Henry Holbrook 
had been guilty: Having been sent to New York 
by his father to collect a sum of money due him, 
he had been allured to a gaming-house by a com- 
panion, and there induced to play, though not un- 
til after much persuasion. Having lost a part of 
the money in his charge, he kept on playing in the 
hope of recovering his losses. But, as might have 
been expected, instead of this he lost all] that re- 
mained. Then thoroughly ashamed, and bitterly 
upbraiding himselt for his breach of trust, he went 
home and confessed all. This confession was re- 
ceived, as we have seen, in such a way as to chill 
his confidence, and excite his indignation. And 
now he had gone forth from home, a wanderer, he 
knew not whither, with no effort on his father’s 
part to stay him. 

Let me do Deacon Holbrook the justice to say 
that it was not his own personal loss that excited 
his rigor. ‘Phe sum, though not large—a hundred 
dollars—was yet of importance to him. Still he 


‘could overlook that, but not his son’s weakness and 


crime, as he termed it, by which it was lost. There 
was much of the Puritan rigor in Deacon Holbrook. 
The Puritan spirit belongs to no particular period, 
but survives here and there in. some of their de- 
scendants ; and Deacon Holbrook was descended 
in a straight line from one of the pilgrims of the 
Mcruflower. 

After Henry’s departure the old house became 
quieter than before. All the life had gone out of 
it. Deacon Holbrook himself was a man of few 
words, and his taciturnity had abated his wife’s 
social tendency. Very long, very quiet, and very 
tedious were the evenings which they spent to- 
gether. On one side of the fire-place sat the Dea- 
con, gravely reading through his spectacles the 
agricultural paper which came weekly, and which 
was the only one he took, or perhaps he might be 
engaged upon “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or ‘‘ Baxter's 
Call,” his favorite works. Opposite him sat his 
wife, her fingers actively engaged in knitting, her 
mind intent upon her absent boy. All was staid, 


quiet, suldued. There was not even a kitter.“to 


enliven the scene. Mrs. Holbrook had once ven- 


¢ 


con speedily intimated his dislike of cuts, and Puss 
had been banished. 

One night Deacon Holbrook brought a letter for 
his wife. It was such an unusual circumstance for 
the good woman to receive a letter that she took it 
eagerly, and tore it open with unwonted haste. 

What was it that made her eyes sparkle with 
joy ? The familiar handwriting had not deceived 
her. She knew at once, by the peculiar flourish 
at the top of the H, that it was from Henry. 

She read it through with grateful jov. It was 
from one of the mining districts of California, It 
appears that Henry had worked his passage, hav- 
ing no money; and, leaving, the vessel at San 
Francisco, had proceeded at once to the mines, 
where he was now working. He had not been 
there long enough to form an idea of what were 
his chances of success. He wished his mother to 
write, and promised to keep her advised of his 
movements. There was only one reference to his 
father. It wasthis: ‘I am afraid father still re- 
tains his bitterness of feeling toward me. If this 
is the case, do not trouble him with any message. 
But if otherwise, you may give him my dutiful 
regards, and say that I do not yet despair of mak- 
ing myself a good and true man.” 

Deacon Holbrook did not look at his wife white 
she was reading this letter, though the handwrit. 
ing must have told him also who it was from, 

“Joshua,” said his wife, timidly, using the 
rarely-mentioned Christian name of her husband, 
“this letter is from Henry.’ 

**So I suppose,”’ said he, coldly. 

As he spoke he took from his pocket the Weekly 
Farmer, and, adjusting his spectacles, began to 
read, 

This was a hint, and so Mrs, Holbrook under- 
stood it, that he did not care to pursue the subject 
further. But she could not help asking, ** Wouldn't 
you like to read Henry’s letter, Joshua ?” 

**You will oblige me by not mentioning his 
name again,”’ said the Deacon, stiffly. ‘* He has 
forfeited all claims to be considered a son.” 

So days, months, and even years passed, It 
lacked but a month of five years since Henry Hol- 
brook left his home. There was little change in 
the air of the grave, sober-Jooking mansion of 
Deacon Holbrook. The Deacon himself had failed 
more in these five vears than in any five preceding. 
His form had lost its ancient erectness, and was 
bowed. Llis face had grown more wrinkled, and 
he spent more time in the house. Mrs. Holbrook 
received tidings of Henry at short intervals. He 
was well, and doing well, he wrote; but did not 
enter into particulars. Some time he should re- 
turn to see his mother. Of his father hedid not 
speak. These letters were alt brought @: from 
the village post-office by Deacon Holbrook, but he 
never signitied any curiosity or interest to learn 
their contents. Henry’s name had not been men- 
tioned between the two for years; yet—and let not 
this surprise the reader—it would be hard to tell 
which thought of him most constantly. Behind 
the Deacon's taciturnity there beat a heart, and 
that heart was more tender to his lost son than 
he would have been willing to confess. 

All at once his quiet life was broken in upon, 
and that in a most cruel manner. 

One day he entered the house, his face as pallid 
as a sheet, his limbs tottering beneath him, his 
whole expression that of great and intolerable 
anguish. 


What's the matter, Deacon Holbrook? What's 


the matter, Joshua?” inquired his alarmed wife. 

‘* Hannah, we are paupers—paupers in our old 
age!” said her husband, bitterly. 

** Good gracious! what has happened, Joshua?” 
asked the wife, turning pale from sympathy. 

Little by little it came out that Deacon Hol- 
brook had. become bondsman for a bank officer with 
whom he was well acquainted, and in whose in- 
tegrity he had the utmost confidence. But to-day 
the astounding intelligence had arrived that the 
officer, after a series of defalcations, had fled the 
country, and left his bondsmen to suffer. The 
amount for which the Deacon had become bound 
was sufficient to swallow up the house and farm— 
all, in fact, that he possessed. 

The farm was not a valuable one. It comprised 
fifty acres of rough soil, which, by hard labor, had 
Leen made to suffice for the moderate wants of a 
small and economical family. In the market it 
would not bring over three thousand dollars, and 
for that amount the Deacon was bound. Yeéster- 
day he had reckoned himself rich. Now he re- 
garded himself as a pauper. 

‘*This is indeed worse than death,” thought 
the Deacon with stern sorrow. ‘The Lord has 
indeed smitten me in mine old age.” 

Little time was given for anticipation before the 
blow fell. The Holbrook farm was advertised for 
sale at auction, the auction to take place in three 
weeks. Bills were printed and posted about on 
fences and in stores. Meanwhile Deacon Holbrook 
sank into a state of listless apathy. All day long 
he would sit in the rocking-chair, with his eves 
fixed on the opposite wall, saving nothing, and ap- 
parently paying little attention to what was going 
on about him. His wife, scarcely less sorrowful 
than himself, feared that his reason was under- 


mined. 
Three weeks passed by, and brought the day of 


the sale. Mrs. Holbrook would gladly have ab 


sented hersélf; but her husband, exhibiti 
life than of late, insisted on being present. ‘So, 
with many misgivings, she became an un 4 
witness of the trying scene. 

The bidding commenced at two thousand dol- 
lars. Gradually it went up to twenty-nine hun- 
dred, and was about 40 be knocked off at that price 
to Squire Clayton when the trampling of hoofs was 
heard—a young man, with a handsome face brown- 
ed by exposure, leaped from his horse, and inquired 
eagerly the amount of the last bid. On pan Sy 
he at once exclaimed, “‘I bid three thousand dol- 
lars.” 


At that price it was knocked down to him. 
‘* What name, Sir?” inquired the auctioneer. 


“ Deacon Joshua Holbrook,” was the reply, in 
a loud, clear voice. 

There was a buzz of surprise, and the question, 
“Who is he ?”’ passed from one to another, 

Among the rest Deacon Holbrovk looked up 
eagerly, and a question was on his lips. 

“Father, mother, don’t you know your boy ?”’ 
asked the young man, with emotion. 

Deacon Holbrook’s eves lighted up with joy. 
Silently he opened his arms. ‘The reconciliation 
was complete. 

Henry subsequently explained that, having been 
successful at the mines, he had wished to return 
unexpectedly, when, upon his arrival in New York, 
he bad learned his father’s misfortune. He had 
instantly made what haste he could to his native 
village, and fortunately arrived in time to prevent 
the sacrifice of the farm. 

** The Lord hath rebuked my vain pride and the 
hardness of my heart that led me to turn away 
from my only son,” said the Deacon, solemnly. 
@ Henceforth may our hearts be filled with the 
love that faileth not!” 

And his wife and son reverently said, “‘ Amcn!” 


A FRIENDLY VISIT. 


Ir may be pretty safely affirmed that Miss Fan- 
ny Birch was about as charming a young lady as 
any likely to be met with in a day’s march. Not 
that she was particularly pretty ; other young la- 
dies, her friends, having been known to prove—to 
their own satisfaction, at least —that she didn’t 
possess a tolerably decent feature; nor was she 
very witty, nor very accomplished, nor remarka- 
bly clever; nevertheless, all the items being open 
to criticism, the sum total was decidedly satisfac- 
tory, the resultant Fanny undeniably charming. 

So thought Matthew Arrowsmith, Esq., aged 
sixty, her uncle and guardian, who believed in her 
thoroughly, who gave in to all her numerous whims 
and fancies, and loved and spoiled her with consid- 
erable energy. Uncle Matthew was rich, and a 
man of some importance in his town; ex-mayor, 
present magistrate, councilman, and all sorts of 
things. Miss Fanny presided over his house, tyr- 
annized over himself in a good-humored but pret- 
ty strict way, and, being reasonably looked upon 
as heiress to her bachelor uncle's possessions, was 
much esteemed, both on this account and for her 
own intrinsic merits. Between her and her un- 
cle, however, at length came that which, at some 
time or another, is not unlikely to interpose Le- 
tween most young ladies and their parents or 
guardians. 

This “ foreign body” was no other than a young 
architect, Charles Bingham by name; he, shortly 
before this history commences, had made certain 
tender proposals to Miss Fanny, who accepted 
them herself as a matter of fact, and referred him 
respecting them to her uncle as a matter of form. 
There being no reason for impeaching Charley's 
morals, manners, or position, nor any cause for re- 
fusing Mr. Arrowsmith’s consent, save his disin- 
clination for parting with his niece to any body, 
he had nothing for it left but to ratify the arrange- 
ment previously effected ; he did so therefore, and 
at once proceeded to fall into very low spirits. 

“Uncle,” said Fanny, one night, just before go- 
ing to bed, “‘ what’s the matter with you ?” 

‘*The matter with me!” said Uncle Matthew, 
‘“* nothing’s the matter ; what should be the matter 
with me?” 

** Don’t be foolish,” said Fanny. ‘I want to 
talk seriously to you. Do you think I can be 
comfortable, or—or any thing, while you look so 
mopy and miserable? And then, when I ask vou 
what's the matter, you say ‘Nothing.’ I’m very 
angry with you—very.” 

** Well, I don’t know as to comfort,” said Uncle 
Matthew, rather maliciously. ‘1 thought you 
looked pretty comfortable when you were on the 
sofa there, with Charley's arm round your waist 
and your heads so close together.” 

“ Don’t be rude, Sir,” said Fanny. ‘* Besides, 
Charles has noticed it, too. He says you den't 
look like, ; yourself.” 

“‘Oh! he's noticed it too, has he?” said Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith. ‘I'm sure I’m much obliged to him. 
I'd a fancv he only noticed one person in this house, 
and J don’t wonder at it either. Ah, Fan! I don't 
know what I’m to do without you. I'm afraid I 
shall have to turn that young man out of doors, 
one of these days, after all. What should you say 
to that ?” 

** You're not going to do without me,” returned 
Fanny, sitting down on his knee and putting her 
arm round his neck. ‘‘ We’re all going to live to- 
gether; and besides, Charley can wait, and—oh, 
heaps of things. Don't let such ideas get into 
your head, and put you out. You want rousing. 
I know what—I shall send to London for Bella 
Harper, and we'll go all sorts of excursions and 
drives, and you shall be your own old self again.” 

‘So Bella Harper 's to keep me company, while 
you and Charley—” 

“ Now don’t be ridiculous,” interrupted Fanny, 
with a slight blush. ‘“ At any rate, if you are left 
to the care of Bella, I shall expect you to be very 
polite and attentive to her.” 

‘* Ah!” said Uncle Matthew, “I'll keep my eyes 

, and take a few lessons in the mean time; I 
shall have plenty of opportunities. I wish I 
shouldn’t—no, neyer mind; I Ggn’t mean it. I'm 
an old fool,” 


“ You're e," said the young lady; 
with whig atradiction the dialogue 
concluded. 

Next day, | by wrote to her old 
school-fellow, ti Bella Harper, in- 
viting her to pa on; and in due 
time Bella Harry 


followed shortly by B 

Well, ‘arrived ; 
toward dearest Fanny, 
ditto toward Uncie leas- 


antly friendly toward Charley, Ice 


she was not long in making 
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night of Bella’s arrival there was_a sort of state 
kept up in her honer: the lamp was lig ited, t en 
fullowed “a little music”—that is to say, Fanny 


plave! the piino, then Bella played, then Charley 


sung to Fanny's accompaniment, and so on—ex- 
cessively pleasant, but possibly a thought dull. 
Bella yawned onée or twice. there could be no 
doubt, though. she did her best to conceal the fact; 
but then, vou see, she had been traveling a great 
part of the day. As for Charley, When Fanny let 
him out of the hall-door, he didn’t scruple to say 


that Miss Harper might be a nice girl enough, but 


that, in his opinion, she was a nice girl too many 
—that, as a matter of taste, he thought two people 
were better company than three, and so forth. 
Fanny said he was talking nonsense, anil the dis- 
cussion ended in the ridiculously illogical manner 
which, 1 am informed, is not uncommon in such 
cases. 

Next evening, however, the proceedings were 
conducted on a very different svstem; no lisht 
was intro luced, but the three sat there talking, 
till, as dusk stole on, the conversation grew fitful, 
languid, and finally died away. Fanny and Char- 
ley sat very close together, with a book of prints 
wrong side up before them, so long as the last 
gleam remained; but when Mr. Arrowsmith at 
lenzth entered, calling out, ** Hallo! all in the 
dark here—confound that chair! Why, Fanny, 
where are you?” it is a fact that that young lady 
commenced a number of voluble but rather con- 
fused excuses—** [t was so much pleasanter talk- 
ing in the dark; wasn't it, Bella? We were just 
going to ring for lights,” etc., ete. But Bella 
gave no answer to this app-al; and when the 
lights were brought it became evident, to Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith's great amusement, and to the confusion 
of the other two, that she had disappeared. Away 
flew Fanny to Bella’s bedroom, and, tapping at the 
door, was straightway admitted, scolded her friend, 
and brought her back. 

For two or three evenings, therefore, Bella made 
a third in the drawinz-room. But inasmuch as 
the game in which Fanny and Charles were en- 
gaged is one which can not, even with the be-t 
intentions on the part of the players, be made as 
interestinz to a looker-on as to themselves, it is 
not to be supposed that a voung lady, by no means 
destitute of resource, would sit fur any great lencth 
of time complacently and unprotitably contemplat- 
ing the happiness of her two friends.. Accordingly, 
an evening arrived when, after a short sojourn in 
the drawing-room, and at the time when the con- 
versation had meryed from a trio into a duet, Bella 
arose and made her way to the door. At this 
movement, Fanny, suddenly recalled to a sense of 
the courtesies, cricd out, 

“ Where are vou going, dear?” 

“Oh,” said Bella, quietly, ** 1 shall be back di- 
rectly,” which, it will be perccive!, was not an 
answer to the question. Being a conscientious 
young lady, and having promised not to retire 
again to her own room, Miss Harper, on this oc- 
casion, betook herself quictly “down stairs, and 
opened the door of the dining-room. But it would 
appear as if she hadn't calculated on finding the 
apartment.occupicd, for.on seeing Uncle Matthew 
seated quietly before the fire she drew back, say- 
ing, timidly, “Ol! I beg your pardon, Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith; I didn’t know vou were here ;” which 
was strange, as she was perfectly aware of his cus- 
tom, and had left him there not a quarter of an 
hour previously. 

**Come in, my dear, come in!” cried Uncle Mat- 
thew, gallantly; ‘*don’t let me drive you away. 
I dare say vou don’t find the young folk up stairs 
the best of company ; at least I know I| don’t; and 
I can't see why you and I shouldu’t league togeth- 
er against them for once in a way.” 

Bella laughed a quiet, queer little laugh as she 
replied, still holding the door in her hand, ** I don't 
know what Fanny would say to that, in the first 
place; and in the next, I know you're accustomed 
to sit by yourself after dinner, and don’t want me 
to disturb you.” 

** Quite a mistake, my dear; at least I didn’t 
sit by myself before that young gentleman up stairs 
became so regular in his attendance. Fanny used 
to keep me company, and read tle paper to me, 
and pour out my wine, and warm my slippers, and 
I <ion’t know what, and here comes a— Well, well, 
I miss her a good deal ; but I beg your pardon, my 
dear, there’s a terrible draught from that door; 
come in, and be charitable to an old man.” 

So Bella came in, and was charitable: informed 
Mr. Arrowsmith that she should try to act Fanny 
for once, though she knew she should be so clum- 
sv; insisted on opening and peeling his walnuts 
with the whitest little finzers possible, poured out 
the wine, procured the slippers from their peculiar 
corner and put them inside the fender, read little 
Lits of the paper, and demanded explanations from 
the pleased Uncle Matthew; sympathized with 
him on prospective events, praised Fanny, and, in 
a word, male herself so charming that, when at 
last she jumped up, deckiring that she must go— 
what would Fanny say ?—she had no idea she had 
been so long—he absolutely begged her to stay a 
little bit loner. 

Next night, if Mr. Arrowsmith expected to be 
similarly favored by Miss Harper, he was destined 
to be disappointed ; for she remained in the draw- 
ing-room, on the principle, perhaps, of turn and 
turn about being fair plav. But the following 
evening (and, it may as well be said, pretty regu- 
larly subsequently) she again ventured to invade 
the dining-room, and avain was Uncle Matthew 
the object of the little delicate attentions of which 
he had approved so hizhKy on their first bestowal. 
What with the excursions which took-place by day 
—when Charley always managed, on some pre- 


Hamper be of the party, and when, therefore, Miss 


mod Mr. Arrowsmith were left pretty much 


evening meetings, there crew 


understanding between that lady 
and gentioman. 


But there aunt’ Le an end to all things, how- 
evc? Siapant. One evening when Miss Bella made 
her aad, it must be confessed, eager- 


room aud pre-ence, her fuce wore a rather curi- 
ous expression of expectation and anxiety, which, 
however, her companion dit not notice; and it 
was, therefore, quite unexpectedly that, after the 
usual programme for the evening had been gone 
through, rather more attentively than usual on 
Bella’s part, Mr. Arrowsmith suddenly discovercd 
the young lady, very decidedly and unmistakably, 
in the act of ** having a cry.” 

Quite horrified by the suddenness of this catas- 
trophe, Uncle Matthew anxiously demanded its 
cause, 

“My dear,” said he, ‘I'm afraid something hag 
happened to distress you. Itisu’t any thing Fanny 
has—” 

‘*Oh! no,” replied the disconsolate one; ‘* Fang 
nv’s only too kind, and every one else here; that’s 
it; that’s the reason why I—” Sobsfullowed. Mr. 
Arrowsmith looking cousideraLly puzzled, as well 
he might, at so curious a provocative of tears, 
Bella explained, in continuation, that it was the 
early prospect of being torn from these endear- 
ments which was so dreadful to contemplate; that 
she now Legan to wi-h she had never tasted pleas- 
ures which she should soon have to relinquish 
without probable hope of their renewal; that she 
was conscious this confe-sien micht lay her open 
to the charge of ingratitude; Lut she trusted her 
then hearer, at all events, would understand the 
feelings which actuated her; that she, her-elf, 
should, above all things, mi-s the pleasant even- 
ings she had been lately in the habit of sp-nding; 
though she felt it highly improbable that Mr. Ar- 
rowsmith would, in his turn, feel any loss at her 
departure. All this, and more, cid Miss Harper 
deliver at greater length than would Le feasible 
h-re to repeat, to the preat Lewilderment and par- 
tial di-may of her hearer. ‘T}e contemplation of 
that gentleman's face, in which these emotions 
were plainly visible, while he assured her that he 
should miss her very much—of which fuet he had 
become vividly conscious while she was talking— 
gave great content to the voung lady; which was 
increased as he went on to protest earnestly that 
there could be no possivle need of her being in 
such a hurry to run away; that she musjn’t think 
of going vet, and so on. 

But on this point she was firm. ‘It was only 
lke Mr. Arrowsmith’s kindness to wish her to 
stay; but on that kindness she couldu't think of 
trespyssing; she had staid too long as it was, it 
would only be more difficult to leave at last. No! 
she must go, and Fanny must take her own place 
again.’ 

‘Fanny!’ broke out Uncle Matthew, rather bit- 
terly ; “that’s only poor comfort, mv deur; vou 
ooh much the she has to give me now; 
yvou'l ¥ make me miss vou more by talking of 
Fanny, which surely couldn't Le what Miss Harper 
wantel to do,” 

* Oh!” said she, “I'm sure that must be -he- 
cause she knows I’ve been trving to supply her 
place for atime. Mr. Bingham isa’t always here, 
and—"’ 

‘*No, only about ninéty-nine nights out of a 
hundrej,” grunted.Uncle Matthew. 

‘Well, you can surely have them both,” sug- 
geste! Bella. 

* Yes, to get into a corner and begin to whisper 
in ten minutes, so that I feel as I can fancy a man 
does listening at a keyhole. No, no, my dear, I 
don’t count much on that; I must give in and Lear 
it. suppose it’s natural that old fellows should 
make way for young ones. I dare say she finds 
me stupid, and—” 

‘**Oh no, I'm sure she can't do so,” burst out 
Bella, with a gush. But having thus discharged 
her full heart she suddenly became conscivus and 
hid her face in her pocket handkerchief. Inas- 
much, however, as that screen only covered one 
eve she was able ta.perceive that the effect of this 
speech was to make Mr. Arrowsmith look keenly 
at her, then into the fire, then cough, look into the 
fire again, grow rather red in the face, and finally 
scratch his head. On this Bella judged it expe- 
dient to sigh, and to say—** No! you mustn't take 
fancies of that kind. I’m quite sure dear Fanny 
hasn't lost any of heraffection for you; but, but—” 

‘** But she’s got a great deal more for somebody 
else, eh?” 

No reply for a time, then softly, ‘‘ Poor Fanny! 
you must not blame her; she has never knpwn 
what itis to be without a kind friend, and doesn't 
think so much of—of losin: one, as those who are 
not so accustomed to—to—" And here the young 
lady broke down again, and a pair of dark eves 
shone upon the sympathetically agitated Uncle 
Matthew through a watery vail. 

‘No; no; don’t now, my dear; you really 
mustn't,” faltered the poor gentleman ;° ‘‘ don’t 
distress yourself; there, there,” patting, as he 
spoke, Bella's hand, which he had svized in his 
flurry. Bella made a little movement to with- 
draw it, but finding it would not be forcibly de- 
tained, wisely left it where it was, an'l sobbed vio- 
lently. This little pantomime lasted for some 
time, until she felt her companion’s grasp sensibly 
tighten, when she rose, and declared she must go 
an write home to give notice of her approaching 
arrival. 

But Mr. Arrowsmitli didn’t release her hand 
as before; no, he began, “Stay, my dear, I—” 
then stopped, looked furtively into her face, hglt 
relaxed his grasp, tightened it again, coughed, 
and gave evident symptoms of confusion and inde- 
cision. Perhaps Bella could have helped him if 
she would; at all events she didn’t, save negative- 
ly: that is, she stood quite still and said nothing. 

“A long pause; at last Mr. Arrowsmith despe- 
rately faltered out, “‘ I don’t know, my dear, what 
you'll say to ; I fear you'll be ——; you see 
I'm so much older than you; why must you ——; 
in short, why need vou go away at all ?” 

Voice from behind handkerchief: “Oh! Mr, 
Arrowsmith !” 

‘** My dear, I don’t know if you could be happy 
with so old a man, but I can see very plainly that 
Fanny is as good as lost to me; and, in short, if 


| lv expect-d entry into Mr. Arrowsmit!'s dining- | vou can make up your mind to marry me, my dear, 


Pil always do my Lest to make vou comfortable.” 
Mi-s Harper turned upon Mr. Arrowsimith a glance 
of gratitude and ‘tenderness ineffable, and sofily 
murmured, “Oh, Sir! but what will Fanny say?” 

At this Uncle Matthew's expression immediate- 
ly changed to one of vreat trepidation, and he ejac- 
ulated, in a manner hardly complimentary to his 
fair companion, ** Av, by George, there’s Fanny, 
sure enough; what shall I say to her ?” 

“Oh!” returned the lady, “I dare say you 
would rather I should tell her.” 

“Well, my dear,” replied the craven Uncle Mat- 
thew, “if you would be so kind.” 

““Very good,” said Mrs. Matthew Arrowsmith 
elect, as cool as a cucumber, “I'll mention it to 
Fanny.” 

This last-named young lady, “ on with the new 
love” in the drawing-room, was all unconscious 
that ‘* the old love” was so rapidly slipping through 
her fingers in the dining-room; and when, after 
Charley’s departure, Bella concisely informed her 
of what had taken place, all that poor Fanny could 
at first say was, “Oh! Bella, vou're joking.”” But 
on being informed that no joke was intended, she 
vehemently protested that Miss Harper ought to Le 
ashamed of herself. 

** don’t see, dear,” returned Pella, demurely, 
‘why | should be ashamed of having secured the 
regard of so estimable a gentleman as Mr. Arrow- 
smith) or of taking a step so likely to conduce to 
our mitual happiness.” 

‘Mutual tiddle-stick,” retorted Fanny, hotly ; 
** for goodness’ sake don’t talk in that wicked wav 
of marrying a man old enough to be your grand- 
father.” 

‘*[ owe you too much happiness to be angry 
with you,” went on Pella, with dignity; “for if 
it hadn't been for your forgetfulness of every body 
but Mr. Bingham, all this woull probably never 
have happened. Your nezlect of me I don't com- 
plain of, but that of vour Uncle, I must sav, with 
every f.iendly feeling for vou, was inexcusable, 
and vou can't wonder at his endeavoring to supply 
ci-ewhere the apparent loss of vour affection. 
ever, I shall alwavs f el kindly toward vou, what- 
ever your conduct to me may be, and I’m sure 
Ma— Ma—” 

* Bella,” shrieked Fanny, “if vou call him Mat- 
thew Ill smack vou.” 


Bella laughed, as being the winner she could af- 


When picked up he hal ona coat belonging to Captain 


Leete, in the pockets of which was fuund a memorandum 
book, upon the tly-leaf of which was written in pencil,**J, 
I. Leete, d, The book cr ntutied various 
concerving the sale or purc!.ase of hay, 
| Ottions, and potatoes. In one of the pockets of the coat 


Howe | 


ford todo; ‘but she turned rather red notwithstand- | 


ing, and would, perhaps, have replied sharply, but 


that at this juncture the cause of the debate ap- | 


peared on the scene, looking exquisitely sheepish 
and uncomfortalle. 

The conversation was continued to a great 
length; and,jLefore its close, grew so acrid in 
tone that both lidies Lecume melted to tears, 
and Uncle Matthew was mduced to the extremity 
of despair. However, talking won't alter facts. 
When Fanny told Charlev what had occ urred, what- 
ever reasona! le disappointment he may have felt 
at the chan<e in his laiv-love’s prospects, he didn’t 
show it, but told Fanny he loved her all thepetter, 
now that there was only herself to love. And 
when, in continuation, he proceeded to show that 
the occurrence was a reason why Fanny and he 
should get married with as little delay as possible ; 
though she, of course, protested that she couldn't 
sce that, yet it is certain that she dispayed much 
less heat subsequently in discussing the step her 
Uncle had taken. In due time both marriages 
took place. Whether Fanny will ever be really 
reconciled to her Uncle’s wife remains to be seen ; 
that lady, at all events, in default of children of 
her own, is excessively kind to the littie Binghams, 
who, on their part, cherish none but the warm- 
est feelings toward their ** Aunty Bella;” so that 
there is no telling what may happen in the future 
through the medium of these young people. 


THE SLOOP “SPRAY.” 


We engrave herewith the sloop Spray, which 
secms to have been the scene of a conflict as hor- 
rible as the £. A. Jchnson. Her story we abridge 
from the daily papers as follows: 


The Captain of the sloop Lucinda, of Rockaway, says 
that when off Barnegat, on the 2ist inst., his vessel col- 
lided with the sloop Spray, and that the two sloops were 
fast to each other for about fifteen minutes, during which 
time he saw no.person on board the Spray except the 
Chinaman, who refused te seek safety on the Lucinda. 

The Captain also states that the deck of the Spray was 
strewn with bedding and various other articles, indicating 
that the cabin had been overhauled and the contents seat- 
tered over the deck. He is quite positive that there was 
no person on board the Spray at the time of the accident 
except the Chinaman, and attributes the collision entire- 
ly to his ignorance or malice, as it might have been 
avoided had the Spray been properly mannged. 

The Chinaman, who goes by the name of John Low, or 
Jackalow, as he is more frequently called, is well known 
in New York, and has sailed with Captain Leete for the 
past four years. Something more than a year ago he 
stole considerable money from Captain Leete and ran 
away to New Haven, where he was captured by the police 
and brought back to New York. Such was Captain 
Leete’s attachment to Jackalow that he refu-ed to press 
the prosecution, and on his discharge immediately re- 
stored him to his position as cook on board the Spray. 
He is reported to be a very revengeful fellow, and when 
excited stops at nothing, however desperate, in order to 
gratify his revenge. Ile says that he came to this coun- 
try seven years ago in the United States steamer Missis- 
sipp?, and that he is now twenty-six years old. When 
picked up by the veseel, and during his continuance on 
board, he persistently refused to converse with any one, 
pretending that he did not understand the English lan- 
guage, although, whey the questions were not too direct, 
he evidently understood well enough, and was able to 
laugh and joke with the crew about the women; but 
when any thing was said about the Spray he was not so 
lively or communicative. When asked why he did not 
take the Captain's money with him, he said that he could 
not getit. His stories concerning the manner of the Cap- 
tain’s death are very conflicting. He first said that the 
Captain was thrown overboard by being struck by the 
main sheet; then he said that at the time of the collis- 
ion the Captain was standing on the bowsprit and was 
knocked off by the conenussion, and finally that he was sick 
in the cabin and unable to get on deck. 


was found a letter written to Captain Leete by Calvin 
M. Leete, dated Guilford, Dee. 12, 1559, and relating to 
the disposition of a curco'of oniouws. Besides these he 
had with hin: in the Lout hatchet, 2 Cc and a 
quantity of provisior ing that he, at least, had 


abundant time to leave the +] OD before she sunk. 


i, 


Jackalow manifested considerable uneasiness while on. 


board the J’rench ; when Captain Webb Jeft his vessel in 
the harbor to go on shore, he jumped into the boat and 
insisted upon accon:spanying him, which he did. As soon 
as a landing had been effected he sprang ashore and dis- 
appeared in the crowd, since which time he has not been 
sten. He had little or no money with him, and beyond 
the articles already mentioned it is not known that he 
took any thing from the vessel. The police are in hot 
pursuit of Juckalow. 


PRACTICING. 
‘‘Practicine, practicing.” Well, if you're do- 
ing it, 

Why do you snub me with answer so tart? 
Since to a friend superficially viewing it 
Practice appears, Jane, a wonderful art. 


‘¢ Nonsense!” Most likely, you petulant cousin, 
Yet you've a mystery under your eyes; 

Gloves on it, Jenny-bird? Bet you a dogen. 
Five and three-quarters, I know, is they size. 


No I'm not, Jane. I'm humbly re- 
questing ; 
Small explanations I think you might deign : 
Surely, the one-sided bet I'm suggesting 
Means that I'll pay for my lesson, Miss Jane. 


‘*Well, what's the wonder The music be- 
fore us 
Is plain enough, certainly. Out of Lurline. 
The exquisite air that Ieads up to the chorus 
Where Rudolph— Grimaces, Sir! What 
do they mean?” 


Don't say grimaces, but hasten to solace 
Fear I begin to have, Jane, for my sight: 


I really can’t see, in the scoring of Wallace, 


Half that you'll do when you sing this to- 
night. 


Where does he tell you, the moment you're 
Gire a half=smiling, half-terrified glance : 
Where is it written, Jane—Here be repeated 
I'm sure they'd be much more delighted to 


dance ? 


Where does he say that though knowing how 
well you'd 
Accomplish the song, you must daintily moan 
I have really no voice; and then, skimming 
the prelude, 
Fling out a rich note that Alboni might 
own ? 


Where is the least kind of mark or direction 

Give, yet don’t give, a swcet look—you know 
where : 

Is it done at ‘‘ devoted,” or done at *‘ affection,” 

Or here, where Lurline’s in a trance of de- 


spair ? 
When that same Party, restoring your flowers, 
Mumbles and mutters the compliment duc, 


Jane, I don’t read in this music of ours, ) 
I always sing well when I’m singing to you. 


Practicing, practicing! Tears—overquick, child, 
Sure one may tease when one—cousinly — 
loves! 
I think Charley Churchill no end of a brick, 
child, 
And—kiss me for bringing them—here are 
the gloves. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
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“CLINGHAM & BANKERS.” 


BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, 
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CHAPTER X.—Continued, 
THE HISTORY OF A LAST CHANCE. 


‘Let me tell vou,” said Mr. Green to Nora, 
still holding her father’s promissory notes in his 
hand, ‘‘as delicately as possible. I am at 
loss how to approach the subject as I would; 
but I will hint it to you. You have perhaps 
been told what vour father and I were: talking 
of yesterday; that some serious money, trot- 
bles are about to take place—some disclosures 
relating to the involved cireumstances’ of the 


Bank? Ah, you have! I thought likely. 
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THE SLOOP “SPRAY.”—[Sre PRECEDING PAGE. ] 


Now supposing such a set of circumstances as 
this: An aged and most reputable gentleman, 
in a moment of temptation, signs somebody 
clse’s name instead of his own to a check for 

The head officer of the Bank is his 
friend — discovers the oll gentleman’s moral 
mist&ke before any body clse—makes up to the 
person who suffered by it the exact amount of 
the check, borrowing from the Bank for that pur- 
pose, rather than Iet his friend become a ruined 
man. Suppose, too, that when this friend, who 


been at fault, discovers the head officer's 


kindness he gives him certain notes to secure him 
against ‘loss, though the head officer knows all 
the time that they are worthless, the old gentle- 
man being not worth a farthing. Suppose fur- 
ther, if I don’t tire you—?" ~ 

& Go on.” 

** Suppose that through such kindnesses as 
this — together with similar ones to a certain 
book-keeper in the Bank, who has also commit- 
ted errors to a large amount—the head officer 
has come to a place where he must either have 
all these operations discovered by his superiors, 
his aged friend and the book-keeper plunged in 


irremediable ruin, or must sacrifice most of his 
own private fortune to balance accounts and 
prevent disclosures; where almost beggarv 
stares him in the face on one hand, and, on 
the other, the certain doom of one man with 
white hairs who is his friend, and another in 
the morning of life whom he feels a deep inter- 
est in, to the State Prison—what shall he do?” 

“Oh, my God! my God! What does all this 
mean ?” 

And saying this Nora sank upon her knees on 
the willow roots, covering her face with both 
hands, Luke Green continued : 

“The State Prison is a terrible thing. Per- 
haps, in the case we have just been supposing, 
these people whom the head officer wished to 
save would be sent there for life. And that 
would be a particularly terrible thing—a terrible 
thing that means a multitude of smafler terrible 
things ; silent work at weaving dead flowers in 
wool, that mock the live flowers of the fresh 
fields, in a room that smells carpety, that looks 
carpety—where the air you breathe is carpety 
in small, floating, fibrous, strangljng particles— 
where the whole life is one great maddening car- 
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THE CHINAMAN JACKALOW. 


pet, ever being woven, never done, only cut down 
from the loom when the short-haired, striped- 
lerged Number 50, or 106, or whatever num- 
ber he may be, goes out in a cart to the con- 
Vict’s grave; or putting small squares of iron 
under a slow, steady, crucl steam-punch, that 
comes down with a cruneh, just as if it were 
smashing the number's brains, and taking pleas- 
ure in it, instead of only making bolt-washers 
in the hame-shop; or being a foundery num- 
ber, and playing at a little hell with melted 
iron, among other devils that are damned to 
that place for wife-slaying, for baby-strangling, 
for all sorts of things not to be told of in dark 
nights without a light in the room. So much 
for the work. Now for bed: a tomb just long 
enough to stretch one’s self, under musonry a 
hundred feet thick, where you lie and s to 
feel it all growing shut and fastening : 
till you shrick yourself to death, foudle3}"wa- 
terless. For recreation: a sermon from a man, 
who, when he gets through, will go out of hell, 
and talk to husbands who can travel with their 
wives—go forth into the woods and _ fields with 
their children — while you, brotherless, sister- 


— 


less, wifeless, childless, are locked into your 
grave from eleven o'clock of the sunshiny Sun- 
day morning, through all that weary day, un- 
til dawn of Monday, to grin through a grate at 
a stone wall, to think your pleasant thoughts, or 
to sleep—sleep and dream !” 

Nora still sat, with her head bowed, and an- 
swered not a word. Luke Green took courage, 
and proceeded : 

** All this would be very disagreeable to the 
friends of the head officer. Disagreeable to him 
—cminently so. Now the sacrifice of nearly all 
his fortune would prevent it. He would willing- 
ly make that sacrifice on one condition. He 
would save the venerable man; he would also 
save the young one—though, of course, that can 
be no inducement for Miss Manton—if she will 
become—his wife !” 

Still Nora answered nothing. The superin- 
tendent was emboldened. 

* Yes, that is right; take it into considera- 
tion. I am willing to consider all the past as 
merely a young girl's coquetry —the caprice 
of a woman too recently grown to know her 
mind. I loved you in spite ofall. I will make 
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you a tender and loving husband for all time to 
come, Miss Manton, now is your opportunity! 
Save your father; save—save me from despair! 
Say yes! For your sake, for his, for God's sake, 
say ves!” 

And Luke Green knelt down on the sod, in 
front of the drooping girl, his ice all utterly 
melted away in the fire of his real desperation, 
and tried to pull away her hands from her face, 
that he might see what was its cxpression—what 
mute answer it gave him. Meanwhile the note 
of John Manton, and its nine lying copies, were 
almost crushed in his fist with the violence of 
his mental and physical tension. For it was 
Luke Green’s last chance. 

Nora could not resist his grasp. Her hands 
were drawn from before her face, and Luke 
Green saw in those eves of silent, uplooking 
agony no sign of desperate su!mission to his 
will, bat only a tortured woman-soul’s nnutter- 
able prayer that God would give her faith and 
strength to say *‘ No!” though afl hell should 
keep pealing “ Say yes!” forever. 

Above the clump of willows came a short, 
shrill whistle, which was answered by anoth- 
er from below. Luke Green started from his 
knees, glaring upon the young girl like a tiger- 
cat driven from his prey; and she, overwhelm- 
ed with the horrors she. had been listening to, 
hardly knew whether to hope or fear. Those 
whom she heard might be his emis-ari-s. No- 
thing was too bad to expect now; and if they 
who whistled were friendly to her, or indiffer- 
ent, and she might avail herself of their coni- 
ing to fly from Luke Green—still, to fly whith- 
er? To her father? Luke Green held in his 
hand what she believed were witnesses, false or 
true, capable of sending him to a felon’s cell fer 
life. To Ernest? Gone! gone! and whither? 
To God? Yes, to Him alone! ' 

Quick as lightning these thoughts flashed 
through her mind; while Luke Green stood 
erect, his face full of a direful defeat and venge- 
ance mingled, looking hither and thither to see 
what the sounds meant. But before either she 
or he could decide what course to take, two 
new elements entered into their consideration. 
As Nora looked up she saw, to her astonishment, 
the wayfarers who had been lounging by the 
stile when she sought to pass over. The slight 
man inthe camlet cloak came up the brook, the 
very large comrade came down; and they met 
and stopped close by Mr. Green. 

“ You may begin, Turkle,” said the slight 
man. 

‘This is* Mr. Luke Green, I believe ?” said 
the large comrade. 

“You needn’t believe, Turkle; it *s Green. 
Go ahead.” 

** You hare lost a wallet, I hear. What next, 
companion ?” 

*¢ Which contained valuable papers,” said the 
slight one, supplementarily. 

“Oh yes! Which contained valuable pa- 

rs,” repeated the large one. 

“Which did contain valuable papers,” as- 
sented Luke Green. ‘But lIect me suggest, 
gentlemen, that this conversation be in a more 
appropriate place. Come to my office, for in- 
stance, and I assure you I shall feel the liveli- 
est satisfaction in making the subject vou men- 
tion agreeable to you, if you can throw any light 
on it. It is hardly respectful to talk of business 
before ladies.” 

And Luke Green bowed toward Nora, with a 
most bewitching smile. 

Tarkle !” said the slight man. 

** Yes, Sir!” responded the large one, prompt 
ly. 
" Are you afraid of ladies ?” 

“No, I ain’t. ‘They won't hurt nobody.” 
are both, then, aq I learn by consulta- 
tion with my friend, perfectly comfortable where 
we are,” continued the slizht man, coolly; and 
then added, turning to Nora, who was rising to 
depart—the brim of her flat drawn down by its 
ribbons, sq as to hide her gricf-hewildered eves 
—‘* And I pray you won't leave us, madam. 
We have no privacy—none at all, "pon honor— 
and you are a comfort to, us rather than a dis- 
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turbance. Permit me to present you with one 
of our cards. If you ever want any thing in our 
line, it won’t come amiss.” 7 

And 4he slight man winked in a most im- 
proper but good-humored way at the young 
lady, with the one eve which was visible over 
the collar of his camlet cloak. 

Nora took the card mechanically, and was 
about to put it in her pocket without reading 
it, when a something in the handwriting, as 
she just glanced at it, seemed familiar to her. 
She scrutinized it, all trembling, for a moment, 
and then read it through with a fixed, dreamy 
glance, moving her head from side to side as if 
to catch its whole meaning rapidly as possible. 
It said : 


“T hope I do not flatter myself in belicving 
that Miss Manton will be glad to know that no- 
thing ill has befallen me, and that I pray for 
the time when I may meet hier once more. 

** ERNEST.” 


The overvurdened spirit of Nora Manton 
could not forbid itself one little ery of joy! 
She stepped forward in the innocent frankness 
of her great relief, and peered at the camlet 
cloak, as if perchance that might be somehow a 
disguise wherein Ernest had' hidden. But the 
camlet, as if divining her thought, shook its 
head, put its finger mysteriously on its lips, 
signed Nora to put the card in her pocket, and 
turned around to Mr. Green. 

* Be as polite to me,” said that gentleman, 
pleasantly ; “vou have given me no card.” 

* All in time,” replied the slight man. ‘TI 
carry the cards for the ladies; Turkle attends 
to the gentlemen. ‘Turkle, haven't you got a 
card for the gentleman? Hunt it up, Turkle, 
and hand it to him. Meanwhile, may I ask 
whether vour wallet contained one note for one 
hundred and ten dollars, to vou as obligee, from 
one Filkins as obligor? Ah! I see that the men- 
tion of that fact makes you less anxious to tear 
yourself away.” 

**Tlave vou seen that note? It is not of much 
consequence, to be sure ; but if it is in your pos- 
session I will give you ten dollars for it. I 
shonld hate to have it fall into hands which 
might use it to trouble the poor young man.” 
And Mr. Grecn looked at the stranger with a 
benevolent sweetness, as if expecting to charm 
it out of him. 

‘*T am happy to be able, most excellent man, 
to state that this note is now in the possession 
of a person who would shed tears of sincere 
melancholy should that dear, poor voung fellow 
ever be troubled by it, and who now exhibits it 
to yourself as a memorial of departed days!” 
With these words the imperturbable man in 
camlet removed his chip dat, letting a great 
profusion of straggling yellow locks fall over his 
cloak-collar; and from the crown of the chip 
aforesaid took out a slip of paper secured there 
by apin. He held it up to the eves of the su- 
perintendent, who made a quick little cat-like 
snap at it, but was avoided adroitly by the slight 
one. After which the latter continued : 

‘* Under the circumstances, it strikes me that, 
by way of relieving our minds of any further 
anxiety, it will be best-to dispose of this dis- 
tressing subject as follows:” Thus saying, he 
folded the note neatly lengthwise through the 
middle, tore it across into a dozen little strips, 
and let them drift off on the wind. 

Nora looked on with astonisliment ; and Luke 
Green, bringing his lower jaw up with a cruel 
crunch against the upper, exclaimed, ‘* Very 
well, Sir! that is felony! I hope your comrade 
observed this! You will not escape!” 

‘He hopes you observed, Turkle,” said the 
man in camlet. “It is always proper to ob- 
serve—did you?” 

‘*I did observe,” answered Turkle. 

‘¢Oblige me with your card then, Sir, that, if 
I should wish you as witness, I may find you,” 
said Mr. Green, threateningly. 

‘* Haven't vou found the card yet, Turkle 
asked the man in camlet. 

‘* Here it is at Jast!”’ spoke up Turkle, cheer- 
fully. 

‘¢Qne moment, Turkle!” said the slight man, 
authoritatively; “‘ before vou give him your card 
I wish to make a little speech. I feel as if it 
would relieve me. First, I premise by asking 
what was that note given to you for, Mr. Luke 
Green ?” 

With a-sneer of contempt at the speaker, the 
superintendent turned to the large man. 

‘‘Is your card ready? I'll take it, if you 
please, Mr. Turtle.” 

“ Turkle—not Turtle. Manners before con- 
wenience. Listen tothe gentleman. He's go- 
ing to speak.” 

Man in camlet continues: 

“ J will tell you what that note was given for. 
Filkins was a respectable young fellow. I knew 
him well. He had as good a mother and as 
fine girls for sisters as ever lived. He got ac- 
quainted with one Luke Green, and learned of 
that old reprobate to gamble: the note.was to pay 
a bluff debt. Filkins grew worse and worse; he 
tried to drown his better heart out with liquor, but 
the more he tried to drown it the more it swam. 
There came along a man named Beckford— 
Ernest Beckford—and he saw what a plight that 
better heart was in; how Filkins was trying to 
drown it with brandy; and whenever it crawled 
a little way up the shore and tried to breathe, 
this devil, the Green devil—though Black would 
be a better name for him—kept pushing it back 
into its hell with a pack of stacked cards !” 

“Youlie! Whoare you?” And Luke Green 
laid his hand on the speaker's shoulder as if he 
would pull him out of the garments he very evi- 
dently wore as a disguise. The slight one jerked 
himself away, and continned: 

‘* Stacked—I repeat it—stacked cards. But 
Filkins didn’t knew it then, or he wouldn't have 
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been the fool of a swindling hypocrite so long. 
Ernest Beckford saw all this, or knew it Ly 
magic, and he saved Filkins! He drew the bet- 
ter heart out on to dry land, and it’s been beat- 
ing stronger and stronger ever since, every beat 
saying God bless him! And this day, it is one 
of Filkins’s proudest thoughts that he owes to 
that real man his escape out of the clutches of 
that real devil! Turkle, you may give the gen- 
tleman your card.” 

The large man made one step forward and 
presented the document which he denominated 
his card to Mr. Green, with the graceful pon- 
derosity of a fat embassador tendering his cre- 
dentials. It was a sadly greasy paper; but that 
was hardly enough reason for the emotion which 
it produced on the superintendent. His face 
grew deadly pale, the cold sweat stood on his 
temples, his cruel under-jaw came shut like an 
animate vice: this was for an instant, and then 
all the former dead-sea quiet returned to his 
countenance. 

‘It is what I have been expecting for some 
time,”’ said he. ‘‘A man who is kind to his 


Sriends”—here he glanced at Nora, who stil! 


stood at the willow-clump, not knowing whether 
she waked or dreamed—*“ will certainly be well 
rewarded. Ha, ha! a warrant for my arrest, 
my dear!” saving which he displayed the paper 
toward Nora, then continued in a stage aside, 
“Tell your father to save himself; let him fly! 
fly!” After which he drew the ten notes of Mr. 
John Manton from the pocket where he had 
thrust them on the arrival of the two men, and 
before they could stop him, tore them into as 
many pieces as the note of Mr. Filkins, and sent 
them to follow that widely disseminated docu- 
ment. ‘* Thank God! thank God!” ejaculated 
Nora, inwardly. It was one of those cases where 
selfish craft had become the unwilling servant of 
a tender and loving humanity. 

‘*That was well done, very well done,” said 
Turkle. ‘I don’t know as I ever had that game 
come on me before, when I nabbed a feller. 
But hadn’t we better put on the bracelets, for a 
man who destrovs his dokkiments before search 
may destroy hisself before commitment 7” 

‘* T guess he'll come along without any thing, 
Turkle. I hate to look as if I was triumphing 
over even the devil when he’s down. You give 
him your arm, Turkle, and I'll go ahead; he’ll 
follow me when he knows. me.” 

And the slight man, so saying, turned down 
the collar of his old camlet, lifted off his chip- 
hat and his straggling vellow hair together, and 
displayed to the superintendent of Cheswick 
Branch the honest bullet head of his former 
endeared associate, little Filkins, second book- 
keeper! 

Had the superintendent been arrested imme- 
diately several evidences of his guilt would have 
heen saved in the now destroyed note of John 
Manton and its forged copies. That was of lit- 
tle consequence, however, as the destruction had 
given an immeasurable relief to Nora. But the 
superintendent would have been saved the com- 
mission of another—a crowning fault, had he 
been manacled immediately, as he would have 
been, by a person with less poetic taste and tal- 
ent for distribution of circumstances than little 
Filkins. For in the talk which ensued afer 
Turkle had handed him the warrant for his in- 
spection, he had an opportunity to draw unob- 
served a small capsule from his vest pocket, to 
pass his hand to his face without exciting par- 
ticular notice, and to return it with the capsule 
gone. 

As Filkins, the superintendent, and Turkle 
crossed the tield toward the stile, arm in arm 
and in the relative positions in which I have 
just written their names, what a strange specta- 
cle would the three have presented \tq a soul- 
student With all-secing eves! They all went 
quietly, silently. Turkle, because he was a man 
of deeds and required some mechanical irri- 
tant from without to incite him to articulate ut- 
terance; Filkins, be- 
cause he was thinking 
hard of many things 
past, present, and fu- 
ture; Luke Green 
(so they thought), be- 
cause he was sullen 
and had determined 
to keep the cool front 
toward just adversity 
that he had worn to 
ill- used prosperity. 
But the two on the 
outside were so igno- 
rant of him in the 
middle, so close be- 
side him in these 
fieshly bodies, yet so 
utterly unpartaking of 
his soul! They knew 
so little what a mys- 
tery they were lead- 
ing unresistingly away 
with them— what a 
solemn meaning there 
was to him in those 
few minutes between 
the brook and Ches- 
wick village. The 
grass was that in- 
tense, glad green, as 
the grass is in bright 
dreams, seeming to be 
seen through windows 
of transparent gold, 
made so bv the flood 
of glory which came 
like a loosed sea slan- 
ting across all things 
from the west where 
the sun was within an 
hour of going down. 
In the same goldes 
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sun-gladness the tree trunks and branches he- 
came a roval arabesque cut in pure flame, the 
wind smelled sweet of hay and gardens, and 
loitered as if its labor in the spring had entitled 
it to a summer holiday to make people happy 
in with coolness and odors. The deep of the sky, 
the broad champaign of earth below, and the air 
that was in the midst, were all blessed with a 
benediction of qniet. Ah! how would those tw6 
men upon the outside have looked upon that 
sight had it been their last time, and they had 
It was the last time for him who 
walked betweens And how had thev shuddered 
had they been aware of #]i:-—two ‘strong, life- 
enjoving men leading cre who to all outer 
eyes was even as they, vet who tred in reality 

right over the thinning, weakening errst of — 
death, while they walked on the solid earth! 
Hlow strangely docs this world seem to those 
few eves who ever lock on ler in their yet un- 
dimmed clearness, still knowing that in a few 
minutes more she will be out of sight to returp 
no more forever! ‘There is sub imity unuttera- 
ble in the man who has five grains of strychnine 
in him, though a sublimity which is not prefer- 
able to commonplace life. 

The three had not quite reached Cheswick 
Main Street, and were still in the fields secek- 
ing the best path by which to enter the village 
unobserved, when the superintendent, who had 
hitherto walked quietly, his firm face, bent to- 
ward the ground, gave a quick jerk which re- 
leased one of his clbows frem litfle Filkins, and 
at the same time arched his body lackward with 
such force as to stagger even the large man. 

**Not this time, my fine feller!” exclaimed 
that efficient officer resolutely, as he piniened 
Luke Green's wrists behind his back. “Not 
just vet; we're up to that dedyge, rou know. 
Get the bracelets out of my right pocket while 
I hold him, will ye, Mr. Filkins?” 

The young man yeered curiously into Luke 
Green's face, and then. growing ashen pale, his 
own seemed to mirror its expression. 

*“*Good God, Turkle! what’s the matter with 
the man ?” 

‘*He’s up to the escape dodge,” said Turkle, 
indignantly. And so.he was, though net after 
the manner that Turkle had supposed. There 
was a tleck of white foam on his under lip; the 
muscles of his mouth and checks were strained 
into wiry ridges ; his cold steel-gray eyes open- 
ed and shut mechanically, like_a lay figure’s, 
but were glassy with an agony which this me- 
chanical action prevented them: from express- 
ing otherwise. He was escaping; nor could 
all earthly Turkles hold him. They Jaid him 
down ‘on the velvety green grass; he tore it up 
in handfuls and crushed its juices out in his 
grasp; and then arching himself with one fierce 
convulsion, he lay supported by his head and 
feet, the semblance of a bridge. For a moment 
his chin relaxed, and as the two living men 
knelt down over him they heard, or thought 
they heard, him say, ‘* Water!” So Turkle sat 
down and took the dving man’s head upon his 
lap, while little Filkin< ran to bring water from 
the nearest honse.. When he returned the lips 
that had thirsted for it were shut in the eternal 
silence. 

‘Can we carry him without help, Turkle ?” 

“Toa.” 

and this was the only word they.spoke on 
the way into Cheswick. They brought their. 
prisoner to his own house, and covering rever- 
ently with a wepkin that ternble mystery of 
death which tran-fuses even a wicked face with 
at least the sacredness of fear. As they thus 
hid his face, little Filkins, in his soul, laid just 
such a covering, save that it was eternal, over 
the false things, the cruel, and the badly fas- 
cinating, Which its eves had ever.Jooked or its 
lips ever said to him, whispering solemnly, as 
he left the room on tiptoe, ° 

‘* Thank God that I] was saved from him, so 
that I can forgive him!” 
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THE SUNSET GLEAM. 


Two strangers were introduced by the crack of 
a rifle. 

Briggs, a lawyer, rusticating in the country, 
was in the forest hunting partridges, one after- 
noon, with decidedly ill success. Finally the sun, 
red in the face with overmuch shining, concluded 
to set, and leave Briggs to take care of himself. 
Just then a squirrel ran nimbly up a very tall 
tree, and looking saucily down, challenged our 
hunter in the most approved squirrel dialect : 

“Fire away, Mr. Briggs—l’ll risk vou—you’re 
a lawyer, and no sportsman—do your prettiest, 
young man!” 

Briggs couldn’t stand that. 

Raising his rifle, he touched the spring, and 
while the sharp crackle was dancing through the 
forest, down came the pvor thing. 

Emma was out on her palfrey taking an evening 
ride. That she was quite alone is no marvel, for 
these were peaceful rural districts, and the girl was 
spirited. The crackle of the rifle, multiplied by 
the echoes, together with a sudden sight of a hunt- 
er’s shirt, quite overset the equani:nity of ‘‘ Jen- 
ny,” her steed. Jenny danced, reared, plunged, 
and curveted. With a steady eve and lip com- 
pressed the lady held her rein in a firm hand; but 
the animal was thoroughly frightened, and Emma 
was thrown. 

The girl opened her eyes upon a hunter's shirt, 
with a man in it, a gray cap with an irregular face 
under it, and a Minié rifle. The man opened his 
eyes upon a disheveled brunette, with a bleeding 
temple. 

If Briggs’s face was not handsome his heart was, 
as was shown by the courtesy, gentleness, and dis- 
cretion with which he cared for the young girl. 
And if Emma was not so comely as the average of 
heroines, she was quite as brave and grateful as 
the best. 

In the door-way of her home—the farm-louse 
over the hill—sat a white-haired old man, talking 
by signs with a deaf-mute by his side. It was the 
father of Emma, to whom Mr. Briggs resigned his 
charge with becoming manliness and modesty. A 
noble old man. Little less than seventy vears of 
age, and evidently shaken by the earthquakes of 
_ life, there were yet the unmistakable marks of 

warmth, breadth of heart, and native greatness, 
which characterize Nature’s choxen nobleman. 

This was the introduction. Not particularly ro- 
mantic, nor yet impressive in its eflect upon either 
of the persons. 

““A very good girl, I should think,’’ mused 
‘Briggs, on his way to the village hotel; ‘rather 
interesting.” 

“Rough features,” thought Emma, as she lay 
resting on the lounge; ‘* but all the better for that, 
I dare say. A fig for handsome men!” 

A week or two wrought a change in the state of 
affairs. Briggs found himself deeply interested in 
this.problem: Given, a young lady of a very quiet, 
unreadable exterior, to tind her nature., Emma 
found herself wondering why the young man talked. 
60 much with her father, and so little with herself. 
** How his features kindle!” thought the girl. ‘‘I 
believe he is handsome, after all!” and the point of 
her cambric needle pierced the tip of her plump 
little finger. ‘* Miss Roberts is positively pretty,” 
thought Briggs, in the midst of a learned remark, 
adilressed to the old gentleman, on the economic 
uses of corn-stalks. 

A week or two more, and Briggs had found rich 
veins of ore under the rather impenetrakle surface 
of his little friend; while Emma fad learned to 
flush at the sound oe ee footfall. 

A little whileZfter‘Emma sought her nest one 
night, with-g fluttering bird where her heart used 
to ber“while in his walk to his rooms Alfred 
Br ¥cgs saw a richer beauty in moonlight and star- 

- twinkle than had ever crept into his soul before. 

The aged father had been a man of enterprise. 
Many of his earlier years had been spent in com- 
mercial turmoil. His later resort to rural life was 
taken as a rest in declining strength, involving 
- neither harassing care nor burdensome idleness. 

One great. burden had followed him, however, to 
his country home—a weight of apprehension hang- 
ing heavily over his accumulated years. By one 
of those frequent accidents of property transfer, 
the title to a large proportion of his estate had be- 
come the subject of litigation, and there was real 
danger that the honest gatherings of industrious 
years would be wrenched from him by the tech- 
nicalities of legal procedure. 

The blow fell at this point of our story, Breaking 
in upon the otherwise pleasant flow of events. The 
eld man withstood the rush of ill-fortune with the 
iron tenacity ef age, but came out of the over- 
whelming dismantled, as a ship comes up from the 

‘inguliing of a mountain wave. It was not that 
the venerable man was sordid, that this grasping 
of his gains was so keenly distressing—it was not 
for the loss of the property, as property ; but life- 
long commercial-effort gives a tie between a man 
and his estates analogous to the patriarchal, and 
even the paternal. Not poets alone, but men of 
business as well, personify inanimate things. 

Upder the pressure of the wrong, the old man, 
finding the injustice perpetrated through keen tech- 
nical pleading at the bar, became strongly impress- 
ed against the legal profession, and this impression 
soon ripened inte ungoverndble prejudice. Indeed 
upon this point there appeared to be an approach 
to derangement ; and coupled with such grand- 
eur of sense it all reepects, it was hard ‘to 
count it absolutely 

Its earliest manifestation brought tears to the 
eres of one of the best and most trusting of maid- 
ens, whose weeping had been lately tears of j 
rising copious from deep springs of feeling in ie 
richly lovable nature.- Alfred beeame the object 
of the old man’s most earnest dislike, and even of 
his evident hate. Under the spell of this prejudice 
the father annulled the betrothal. 

Entreaties, refisonings, tears, were alike una- 
vailing. Months, full of stolen fnferviews and 
painful uncertainties, produced no change. 


Love is reckless of expedient, and Alfred, re- 
nouncing the law at a dash, entered upon the ca- 
reer of a journalist. But the unreasoning preju- 
dice had fastened upon the person. There was no 
hope. To cap the climax of misery the old man, 
reverting to the forms of his early religious teach- 
ings, pronounced his paternal curse upon his child 
if ever she gave her hand to Alfred Briggs. 

The die was now cast. The most dutiful of 
daughters could never lose the spell of that anath- 
ema, however unreasoning, and Alfred could nev- 
er ask the violation of that command. The anath- 
ema would follow them to the end of life. Emma 
told the distressing story ; one glance into the oth- 
er’s eyes, and each was understood from tlie in- 
stant. 

A few months thereafter the old man was strick- 
en with sudden disease. For daysdeath and con- 
sciousness hung in a tremulous balance. <A long 
stupor lay upon him, broken only by fitful motions 
now and then. But one morning, as the sun 
streamed in at the eastern window, the old man 
opened his eyes with the dear old familiar light in 
them. Emma burst into tears. The lips of the 
father moved while his fingers closed on her hand. 
He had lost the povter of speech. In vain he 
struggled to articulate: not asound escaped. This 
was evidently the last flash of the setting sun, and 
the words which were struggling for utterance 
were of infinite value. In vain. Suddenly a 
thought lit his anxious face, and resorting to the 
alphabet of the fingers he gave the word ‘‘ Alfred.” 
Never was courier sent in more breathless haste ; 
and when the lover had reached the bedside the 
feeble fingers moved to the words *“‘ My son.” Then 
the old man sank into dreams, from which, after a 
few intervening minutes, he woke to see “the 
Great White Throne, and Him that sitteth there- 
on.” 
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that they have added a department for Boys’ Clothing 
to their establishment, in which all the finest and new- 
est styles of goods will be kept. This will enable our 
customers to obtain all the goods they may be in need 
of for themselves and the male part of their familics at 
our house. 

Of our Men's Furnishing Department it is unnecessary 
for us to say any thing, ad it already has the name of 
having the best goods, and best styles of goods, to be 
found in the city. 

6521 Broadway, under St. Nicholas. 


Mr. McCune, formerly of Genin's Bazaar, will be 
happy to see his friends at his new location, to which 
not only he, but Mr. Iselton, the Superintendent there of 
the Boys’ work have removed. 


'!SOMETHING NEW!!! 


A HEMMER, TUCKER, FELLER, BINDER, anp 
jist patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, ajplied to an 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes, Retail 
price $5. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TIIE TRADE. 
Orders by mail supplied, postage paid. Instructions ac- 


company every hemmer. Send for a circular, 
UNIVERSAL HEMMER Co., 
429 Iinoapway, N. Y. 


The Readers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have purchased and forwarded to them, with dis- 
patch, any Article this City affords, by sending their Or- 
ders, addressed to WM. S. WYSE, Office Harrznr's 
WEEKLY. 

N. B.—Orders from Ladies will receive the ‘attention 


of MRS. W., if required. 


WOMAN’S A, B, C OF HEALTH. 
ZARTALISMA A, B & C, 
ARE INFALLIBLE REMEDIES FOR ALL FUNC- 
TIONAL DERANGEMENTS 
INCIDENTAL TO 
THE FEMALE SEX. 
Price $1 per case, or 6 cases for $5, of any assortment. 
Each preparation is accompanied by a pamplilet, 
which contains valuable advice for females of all ages. 
The pamphlet mailed, free of charge, to any part of the 
world by the proprietor. 
Dr. H. A. BARROW, No. 194 Bicecker Street (4 doors 
below McDougal), New York, where he can be confiden- 
tially consulted from 11 to 2 and from 4 to 8 daily. 


“Neuralgia, &c. 
Blair's Remedy, from 229 Strand, London. 

Used in England over thirty years, and has been long 
and we!l tested in this country with great success. 
sure, safe, and speedy remedy, worthy the confidence of 
all sufferers. ‘Sold by Druggistaa BRAY & HAYES, 
84 Cornhill, Boston, Inyporters and Agents. Forwarded 
by mail on receipt.of 81 cents. 


Something New. 


Stuttering and Stammeriny.—The cause and cnre by 
Dr. A. HI. SMEDLEY. Office No. €48 wij. No 
charge until perfect satisfaction is given. Hours 10-to 5, 


Ten Thousand Dozen Sold. 


The Great Success of the Day. 


Undoubtedly destined to take the place of all other 
preparations for the Hair — being unapproached in 
cheapness and excellence. 


Sold by 3000 Druggists everywhere. 
Wholesale Depot, 
169 Water Street, 
New York. 
Established th 1834. 


JOHN B.D 


Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manulactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instrnments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and toue! desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments, ‘They are warranted for Five Ycars, and 
Prices are moderate. 


At Walker’s. Warerooms, 


C.inton Hall. Astor Place, near Broadway, 
A Large Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 
and hire. 


A Companion Volume to 
PRIME’S 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. 


Switzerland. 
By S. Irenzus Prime, D.D 
With Six Fine Illustrations. 


1 vol..12mo, price $1. 


{3 Sent by mail, pre-paid, for One Dollar. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
New York. 


Popular New Books. 


Our Bible Class and the Good that came of it. 12mo $1 00 


Wooing and Warring in the Wilderness 100 
Beulah, 2ist thousand . 198 
Tom Hoods Whimsand Waifs. 125 
Ten Years of Preacher Life . - 100 
Thomas’ Adventuresin Africa. 18 
Wild Sportsinthe South  . - 1% 
Prenticeana, or Witand Humor . ‘ ° - 100 


: Single copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt ci price, 
by DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 
New York. 


J. RB. STAPFORD’S OLIVE TAR. 


Cures all Throat and Lung affections, as well as Ca- 
tarrh, by inhalation. In cases of internal pain or sore- 
ness, a few drops taken internally affords immediate re- 
lief. In Rheumatic Affections, Neuralgia, Sores, Erup- 
tions, Burna, and Skin Diseases, an application of this 
valuable article is attended with the happiest resulta 


J. R. Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. 


These valuable adjuncts to the Tar revitalise and pu- 
rify the blood, invigorate the liver, strengthen the di- 
gestion, and reguiate all the secretions, Send for Circu- 
lar of testimonials, Sold by OLIVE TAR CO., 315 
Broadway, and by all Druggist«. Olive Tar, 50 cents 
per bottle; Iowders, $1 00 per package. 


ARTHUR’S 
GREAT AND BEST TEMPERANCE BOOK, 


The Tavern Keeper’s Victims. 


A SERIES OF TEMPERANCE TALES. — 


By T. 8. ARTHUR. 


1 vol. 12mo, with Ten Electrotype Iinstrations—bound 
in embossed cloth, gilt backs. 


Retail Price, One Dollar. 
This work is undoubtedly one of Mr. Arthur's brat 
uctions, and is destined to exceed many in populari- 
and successful sale. 


Agents are wanted everywhere to engage in its sale. 
Price One Dollar. 
Copies sent by mail on reeeipt of the price. 


LEARY, GETZ & CO., ’utHishers, 
Philadelphia. 


= 
THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC. 
Retail Price 12 Cents only. 
| Features. 
WELL PERFUMED. 
LARGE BOTTLES. 
BEST INGREDIENTS USED. 
PIRST CLASS STYLE. 
= 
‘ 
The 
SAYE 
| Gout and 
1 
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The Greatest 
Medical Discovery of 
THE AGE. 


Dr. Kennedy, of Roxbury, Mass., has discovered a 
common pasture weed that cures every kind of IUMOR 
from the worst SCROFULA down to a common pimple. 

By strict attention to the direction in the pamphlet 
around each bottle, and a judicious application of the 
Salt Rheum Ointment, Healing Ointment, and Scrofula 
Ointment, CHRONIC and CORRUPT ULCERS are 
cured in a few weeks 

For sale by every Druggist in the United States. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 

all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea, 
ALBo. 

Quern’s Patent Jellificd Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for childven. ‘To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 1 
Fourth Avenne, and at all respectable druggiste, PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOUWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman street. 


[PORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW LIST OF GIFTS FOR 1860. 


G.G. EVANS & Co., 
PROPRIETORS OF THE ONLY OK IGINAL AND 
MUST EXTENSIVE GIFT BOOK STORE 
IN NEW ENGLAND, 

No. 43 and 45 © ornill, 

Mass., 

Commence the year with 
GREATLY INCKE ASE D STOCK OF BOOKS, 
And an extensive and varied arsortment of 
USEFUL and ELEGANT GIFTS. 

During the past six months we bave been enabled, 
through the favors of our patrons, to add materially to 
the facilities we previously possessed, and we now stand 

d to fill all orders with a liberality and prompti- 
tude not exereded by any other house in the worl 

Our Catalogue of Kooks embraces the prod: ctions of 
the best authors, consi-ts of the publications of the 

MOST EMINENT HOUSES IN TUE TRADE, 
And comprises Works in almost 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 
In addition to which, we have on haud, immediately 
after publication, ail 
NEW WORKS AS FAST AS ISSUED. 

Our Books are all new, and are substantially bound. 

We sell at Publishers’ retail prices, ani make a valua- 
ble present with each Look at the time of sale. 

THE GIFTS 
Consist of an almost endless variety of useful and ele- 
t articles, varying in value from 
FIFTY CENTS ‘TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
LACH, 
Among which will be found 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 

GUARD AND CHATELAINE CHAINS, 
LAVA, CORAL, CAMEO, MALACHITE, GOLD 
BSTUONE, MOSAIC AND FLORENTINE 
OF JEWELRY, BRACELETS, PINS, 

AND LEAR DROPS, 

GOLD PENCILS, 
LOUCKETS, 


STUDS, 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, 
RETICULES, 
PORTH MONNATES, 
BUTTER KNIVES. 
PEARL HANDLED POCKET KANIVLsS, &c 
d as we are constantly receiving 
NEW STYLES OF JEWELRY, 
And adding to the list many useful articles not hereto- 
fore embraced in it, we are confident that, for 
COMPLETENESS AND VARIETY, OUR SELEC- 
TION CAN NOT BE EXULELLED. 
We allow the 
MOST LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS, 
And invite all who are desirous of earning a littie money, 
or who wish to obtain a 
LIBRARY OF GOOD AND CHOICE BOOKS 


ta 
COMPARATIVELY SMALL OUTLAY OF TIME, 


And. 
WITHOUT EXPENSE, 
To act as our Agenta. 

We can refer to hundreds who already possess valuable 
collections of Books, which they have recvived as Com- 
mission on the Clubs eent, in addition to the presents 
sent with each book. 

We take all risk of logs through mail, if our directions 
are complied with, 

A full and complete classified Catalogue sent free to 
any address on application. 


Agents supplied with Show Bills and Circulars, and 
every information given. 
Address G. G. EVANS & Co., 


Noa 43 and 45 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, or 
G. G. EVANS, No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 


tw” OLD DR. HEATH'S BOOE OF 
Travels and yreat discoveries of the Japauere and East 
India Medicines, with full directions for the certain cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Fevers, Heart Disease, Scrofula, Cancer, Dys- 

psia, Liver Complaint, Gravel and Urinary De posite, 
Complaints, &e. Illustrated with hundreds of 
certificates of cures and engravings, For the purpose of 

rescuing as many suffering fellow beings as possible from 
premature death, it will ~ sent to any part of the conti- 
nent, by sending -5 cents 

DkS. HEATH, Gat New York 

Consultations and «xaninations ot the Lungs, &c., free. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by Mra, Haves, 175 Fulton, Ney- 
nold«, 260 Court, and Dickinson, 129 Atlantic, and the 
respectable druggists in New York, and throughout the 
country. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Dlustrations. 

This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would preter. For full particu- 
lara address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARVER & 
BROTIERS, New York, 


| 


From the Doston Traveller. 
** Dr. Tlalsted’s success in the treatment of diséase is 
undisputed.” See Circular seut gratis. Address Kound 
Hill Water Core, Northampton, Mass, 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil. 


One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise. 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and fa- 
tal malady. It is combined from the most active/reme- 
dials that have been discovered for tlhe expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only serofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, euch as 
Excrtive and “KIN l)israsrs, AntTuonys Fire. 
hose, or Enysirrias, Ptustcies, 
Brains and Boris. ToMors, Teriex and 
Scaup Ilgap, Ringworm, Rurcmatis, Sypur.itic and 
Diseases, Drorsy. |)y-rrrsta, 
and, indeed, ALL ( OMPLAINTS ARISING FROM VITIATED 
on Impure Loop. The popular belief in “ impurity 
of the bloof’ is founded in truth, for scrofula is a degen- 
eration of the blood. The particular purpose and virtue 
of this Sar-aparilia is to purify and regenerate this vital 
fluid, without which sound health is impossible in con- 
taninated constitutions. 


PREPA RED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


_ Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Throat and Lung 
Diseases. 


Of all remedies for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore 


Throat, Dronchitis, Infunza, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Phthisic, Quinsy, T.ckling, Irritation, or In- 
flammation of the Throa’, Chest, or Lungs, Incipient 
Consumption, &¢., there is no one which, for safety and 
efficacy, or which affords such rapid and permanent re- 
lief, as the well-known and long-established 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTOS, and is sold everywhere. 


BEAUTIFUL BALLADS. 
By the favorite composer, J. R. Tuomas. 
FOX OF SHAMROCES. 
VOICE OF WESTERN WINDS. 
PRETTY NELLY. 
Published by WM. HALL & SON, N. Y. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


or 
One Hundred Ccmic Songs, 50 cts. 
One Hundred Songs of Scotland, 50 cts. 
One Hundred Songs of Ireland, 50 cts. 


Copies by maii, post-paid, cn receipt of price. » Pub- 


lished by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington 


Street, Boston. 


Barney’s Opera Perfume. 
DEDICATED TO Mite ADELINA Patri. 

A new and elegant Pegrcme, exhaling the most delight- 
ful and exquisite odors; as truly fascinating. the beau- 
tiful photograph ¢ likeness which adorns each bottle. 

Wholesale by J. W. Noxcross & Co, 91 Fulton Street. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers. 


PURE WATER. 
United States Carbon Filter Company. 


CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Uouses, Factories, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, Druggists, &c., &c. 

164 roadway, N. Y. 


LABOR-SAVING ARTICLE. 


F. A. Cannon's Patent Smoothing 
and Polishing Iron. 


Having a Roller, By the aid of which, A 
fine Satin finish is produced on all Linens, 
with half the Libor and half the time. 

For sale by 
ORBIERE, Agent, 378 Broadway. 


Winant’s Excelsior Billiard ‘Sables, 


Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N 


-ARTHRITIC WINE. 


AND 
VARKELK & MOWER, 
Wholesale Drugyists, 
15 Beekman Street, New w York. 


WO WORKS, V ALUABLE TO. THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay expected 

until received, read ani approved. Address, Dr. 8S. 8. 
FITCH, Tl4 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung. Throat, and Skin diseases; I:heumatism, and Male 
and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserving 
Ilealth to 100 years. 360 pages, 26 engravings. Price 
fifty cents, in silver or l’o-toffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowela, and Kidnevs; on A 
plexy, Pals , and Dyspepsia; wliy we crow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, G engravings. I’rice 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 


town, and postoffice. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


A few bottles willfgeneraly disperse all serofulous 


tendency, ie IpPWo. es the appetite and invigorates 
the coustitutibn, Prepared by 
A. I & |! 


—A CERTAIN 


SANTIS, Orugeists, 
No. 14] Street, New York, 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


For mending Toys, Crockery, &c. Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 


No. 48 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


STORIES OF 


INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS 


In Science and the Useful Arts. 
A BOOK FOR OLD £ND YOUNG. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


A Lows own Look—aye, and a’ man’s own book, too, is 
this stories of Inventors and Diseoverers.” In a strug- 
gling age, when miriads of young fotks are being daily 
taught the necessity of living by their w.t—not in the 
di-honest sense — if they would live well, and sueceed 
early in life, we can hardly imagine a work with a more 
captivating title than that before us, or a book that, when 
purchased, vill prove of a more stimulating character. 
The “Stories of Inventors and Discoverers” are a num- 
ber of rapid sketches, written or compiled from the best 
sources by the accomplished author, of the lives and tri- 
umphs of the most renowned men, who by chemical and 
mechanical genius have advanced the world.—London 
Leader. 

by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
PP SquaRe, New Yors. 


oe Warrer & Protnres will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage prepaid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of 75 cents. 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Affections of the Skin. 

Heada 


Why is Iron beneficial in disease ° 

Why is it efficacious in so many diseases apparently 
opposite in their nature ? 

Why is * PERUVIAN SYRUP.” or Protected Solution 
of F. otoxide of Tron combined, better than any other me- 
dicigal preparation of iron ? 


Since the remarkable cures effécted tlirongh the Agen- 
cy ofthe ** PERUVIAN SYRUP" have been made pub- 
lic, the above questions are frequently asked respecting 
it. They are fully answered in a pamphlet on the * Im- 
portance of Iron in the Blood," whicl: can be had on ap- 
plication. ‘The pamphiet contains alyo numerons certif- 
icates of remarkable cures from the following well-known 
physicians, clergymen and others: 


Rev. John Pierpont, Rev. John W. Olmstead, 
Kev. Warren Durton, Lewis Johnson, M.1)., 
Rev. Arthur Failer, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 
tev. Aug. Pope, S. Kendall, M.D., 
Rev. Gordon Kebins, W. R. Chisholm. M.D., 
tev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.1)., 
Rev. ‘lhos. Whittemore, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 
lev. hichard Metcalf, Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D.. 
Rev. M. P. Webster, Marcelino Arando, M.D., 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, Abraham Wendell, M.D., 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. k. Kinney, M.D., 


Rev. Henry Upham, Jose d Espinar, M. D. 
—— ws on application to the agents, or to 
LARK & C(), Proprietors, Boston. 
Bold by 2 eee generally in the United States. 
Soid wholesale and Retail by 
& CO., 4-9 Beoarwar. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Erxczr’s No. 2 Sewing Macutne, $100. 


No. 1 Macnine, $90. 
HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, ail the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


1. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 455 Broadway, New York. 


(#” LONDON CLUB SAUCE.— This 
Sauce, celebrated throughout Europe, and warmly rec- 
ommended by the celebrated French ctisinicr, Soyer, 
possesses an unrivaled ricliness and delicacy of taste, im- 
parting a relish unsurpassed by ali other sauces tu ready 
made-dishes. Its flavor is mst agreeable; and no one 
accustomed to its use would care tus t ata table loaded 


with the richest viands without it. It is superior to the 
Worcestershire Sauce, and is soid at one half the price. 
It is an excellent promoter of digestion, am! is recem- 


mended by the medical faculty to those afll.cted with 


dyspepsia, etc. 

The ** London Club Sanee’’ is prepared by PARKER 
BROUS., LONDON, and seid by A. J. PARKER, No. .f 
Beekman Street, Sole Ageit for the United States. 

None genuine that is without the fac simile of * PAR- 
KER BROS., LAANDON," pasted over the neck and 
cork of every bottle. 


elan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


Important Change! Interesting! 


That REMEDY—the only one that ever yet cured 
CATARRH and its legitimate offspring—Bronchitis—and 
thereby averted Consumption, is ag 7 placed upon sale 
—Price $1 a bottle, at 803 Broadway, N. Y.—Printed di- 
rections given for uring. 

I shall also dispose of it at wholesale, to any part of 
the country. except the New England States and lower 
British Provinces, which will be supplied through agency 
—aidkthe city of N. York, where it will only be retailed 
by me. 

its celebrity for performing what it promises—a radical 
cure—is such, that a single word of commendation would 


ce at whel e $96. a Gro s—$S. dozen, As it is 
wt seid on payment noust sce umpony all 
ders, ht. GUUD. M.D. 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 po-tage Mamps, tive subseriber 
will forward ¢post-paidy one engrfiving of this sublime 
painting. Address G. a COLTON, 37 lark Row, New 
York. P. O. Box.32 


4 Trefelio” is the True Secret 
of Beauty. 


“ TREF ELIO® Cures all Eruptions. 
“TREFELIO” 
“TRE FELIO" 
TREFELIO” 
“TREPELIO" 


Suftens the Skin. 
-antifies the Skin. 
rad milentes Iiumors. 


cents a bettle. 


THE NEW 
NOVEL. 
Walter Ashwood. 


By Patt S1oevork, Author of *Schediasms.” . The 
scenes and de-criptions laid chiefly at Niagara Falis, 


Chamouny, Wiesbaden, and Interiacien. One vol... ele- 
gantly bound in Muslim. Price $100. & Carrz- 
Tox. Publishers, 139 Grand Stre-t. New York. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
AN ENTIRE NEW STYLE, 
Designed for all manufacturing purposes. 


Noiseless in its operation, very rapid, and capable of 
every kind of work, it is the best machine ever produced, 
Price only $110. 


M. SINGER & 


Nu. 455 Broadway. 


REAT CURIOSITY Particulars sent free. 


Agents wanted. >uaw & Biddeford, Me. 


Important Invention © married people. For 
particulars address. ineclosing stamp, Dr.. H. HIRSH- 


FIELD, Surgeon and Accoucieur, 438 Broadway, x. Y. 
To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 


The undersigned begs to say that, owing to his unsur. 
passed facilities, he is able to offer to the Ty ade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York, 

All orders will receive the most careful and prompt 
attention. W. A. HAYWARD, 

208 Broadway. 


HE ANTI-RHEUMATIC BAND is-the 


only positive remedy for Ri.cun atism and Neural- 


gia Requires no internal medicines. Sent free by 
mail, with instructions, for $2166. Whe and Retail 
by G. ABLOTT, 599 adway, x.¥ 


OOKS FOR Tuk SEA SON.—NEW 
editions of the followi. g-1.anied books now ready. 

No Farmer, farmcr’s wife, farmer's boy, or farmer's girl 
should be without them. They are every where com- 
mended, and pronounced just the thing that is wanted: 


THE HOUSE: A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture. 
It contains everything that any one will expect or de- 
sire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of 
the people mo-t want. Adapted toallsections, Price 
50 cents. 


THE GARDEN: It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted to all 
sections. Price cents. 


THE FARM: Giving in a concise, but clear and simple 
manner, the fundamental principles of Agricultural ' 
Science as well as practic: directions for cultivating 
all the common field crops. Price 5v cents. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
Price 50 centa 


should fail to peruse. 
The House—The Garden—The | 
Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in 
one large, handsome gilt Volume, sent 
prepaid by first mail. for $1 50. 
A HAND-BOOK OF FRUI1 CULTURE: With De- 


scriptions of many ot the ve-t Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety engravings Price 5) cents, 


Address FOWLER & WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Every Number of Ilanrers MaGaztnxe contains 
trom 20 to 50 pages—anid from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 

One Copy for One Year. , . . . « $300 
Two Copies for One Year . 5 09 
Three or more Copies for One ‘Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of ‘Tex Sus- 

SCRINERS. 

liarrer’s Wrerkry and llarren’s Macazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 vv. 

The Postage upon must be 
paid at the Office where if is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents @ year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Precisnrrs, 
PRANKLIN SQUARE, \Ew YORE. 


— 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a 50 a LEAR 


+ 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEERLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. #1 00 
One Copy for One Year. . « - 250 
Une Copy for Two « 40 
Five Copies for Que Year. « 9 
Twelve Copies for Que Year. . « 20 
‘Twenty-five Comes Year . . . 40 00 


An Extra will be for every Club of Twrive 
or TWENTY-FIVE ~UBSCRIBEES. 
Harpers Magazine and Marper*s We bir, 


year, $4 on, 
Fon Apvertistna.--F fi Cents a Line. 


A Liberal Discount \ will be mele to these wishi ng to 
Advertise for three Ment. 
HARPER & Bho; 


one 


New York. 


pare, 
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